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Do you still remember, 
When you and / were young, 

How the merry cricket talked, 
How the throsile sung, 

How above the spring-tide 
Azure Heaven hung’ 

Ah! the times were merry times 
When you and | were young. 


Speed was in my footsteps, 
Hope was in mine eye ; 

And the soul of Poesy 
Was dear ally; 

Earth was then as beaatiful— 
Ay, as is the sky, 

When | looked beside me 
And saw—that you were nigh. 


If my dreams were sinful, 
God forgive the crime ; 
For I look with calmness 
Back upon my prime. 
Have you quite forgotten 
All that sunny tune 
When we whispered secrets 
Not to be told in rhyme! 


Weil, our springs are over, 
(Oh, sweet days of yore ') 
Autumn wild surrounds ws, 
And | see an aspect boar, 
Like angry Wi ter frowning, 
From that twilight shore 
Where vur steps are hastening— 
To return no mere ! 


Mourn not: we inherited 
With oor gif: of birth, 
Good and evi! mingled— 
Tears amidst our mirth. 
Thou shalt be remembered 
For thy geutle worth, 
And Ili dream that regions 
Shine beyond the earth. 


wih you, that you will be perfectly fit for this purpose ; and here is the de- 
spatch, with which you will make all expedivion to the Horse-Guards.” 

After giving my orders for the journey, | hastened to take leave of the man 
whom I most honoured and esteemed, my unfailing friend Guiscard To my 
surprise, he received the inielligence of my appointment with scarcely a word 

‘of congratulation. Lutle as I myself was now exciteable by any thing in the 
shape of human fortufte, I was chagrined by his obstinate gravity. He observed 
it, and started from his seat. “ Come,” said he, ‘let us take a walk, and get 
out of the sight of mankind, if we can” He took mv arm, and we strayed 
along the banks of the Scheldt, where, however, his purpose was unobtainable, 
for the whole breadth of the river was covered with the provision barges of the 
troops. The bargemen were enjoying the fine July evening in the national 
style—swilling the worst beer that ever punished the taste for that barbarian 
beverage, and filling the fresh breeze with the fumes of tobacco, worthy of the 

‘beer. Guiscard stopped to gaze at them 

| “T envy those fellows,” said he. ‘ Not merely their escaping all care, and 

_ being able to extract enjoyment out of their execrable drink and pipes, but from 
their being exempt from all contact with portfolios.” 

“ But such enjoyment is only that of the swine.”’ 

| Well, and is not that of the swine perfect'—and what would you have 

+more than perfection t” 

| A huge herd of those creatures, basking along the miry edge of the river, 

| helped his illustration ‘“ Mr. Marston, you have not been for the last month 

‘lon the staff of the commander-in-chief of the allied armies, or you would not 

‘look so incredulous. Sir, man’s senses may be as surtable for his purposes, as 
those of the animals which we see wallowing tbere.” | stared, waiting for the 

''conelusion. He proceeded. * But man has drawbacks on his natural faeul- 

‘ties, which they have not. Possibly nature intended that we should be as 

happy as they. ut make nine-tenths of them hewers of wood and drawers of 
walter—send some of them to dungeons—enforce a conscription among the 
| rest, and send them to use their tusks upon each «ther, and the most compla- 
cent of them would rebel; or, as the last trtal of temper, put the meekest of 

‘the race into a cabinet of princes and general officers. themselves controlled by 

‘a cabinet five hundred miles off; and if they do not growl as i do now, I 

| shall give up all my knowledge of quadruped nature.” 

|| “Why, Gurscard, what is the matter with you to-night? Have we not 

gained our point’ You are like the Thracians, who always mourned at the 
| birth of a child.” 

“And the Thracians were perfectly right, if the child were to be reared a 
diplomarist. You talk of success!’ Our path had led to where a view of Va- 

| lencrennes opened on us through the trees; and its shattered ramparts and 

| curtains, the trees felled along its glacis, and its bastions stripped and broken 
| by our cannon balls, certainly presented a rueful spectac'e. The Austrian flag 
|| was flying on the citadel. 

|| “There,” said he, “is our prize. It is not worth the loading of a single 

| gun ; but it has cost us more millions to ruin than it took francs to build it— 
it has cost us the conquest of France ; and will cost Europe the war, which we 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. migat have extinguished three months ago if we had but left it behind. I ac- 


PART XV. 


knowledge that | speak in the bittervess of my heart; delay has ruined every- 


Valenciennes was now captured. The sagacity of my friend, the French’ thing Our march to Paris, and our march to Georgium Sidus, will now be 


engineer, had not been deceived 
operation from its magnitude almo~-t new to war, and in its effects irresistible, 
had thrown open the fortress. The garrison had done their work gallantly | 
and the resu!t was a capitulation, hastened by the outcry of the famishing in 
I hastened to the quarters of my regiment, was received with «1 
cordiality, had the honour of an interview with the roval duke, who, at all times 
affable, was now in peculiar good humour, and who led me into a long detail of 


habitants. 


The explosion of the three great mines, an||tinished on the same day ” 


I attempted to laugh off his predictions, but he was intractable. “The bu- 
sivess,” said he, “1s all over. That flag is the signal of European jealousy— 
the apple of discord You are going to Eng'and ; and, if you have any regard 
for my opinion, tell your friends there to withdraw their troops as soon as they 
can That flag, which pretends to partition France, will unite it as one man. 
Our sages here are actually about to play its game. Orders have come to 


such public opinions as might be gathered from my tmtercourse with the garr: | divide the army. What folly! What inconceivable infatuation! In the very 


warded to the adjutant-general. 
All in the camp was festivity. 
and the barriers of France were broken down 


At the close of our interview he gave me a note, which was to be for. 
I made my bow, and re ired 


face of the most fantastic and furious population of mankind, whom the most 


||trivial success inflames into enthusiasts ; they are going to break up their force, 
A great achievement had been accumplished,' and seek adventures by brigades and battalions.” 
But in the midst of nationa!)| He stamped the ground with indignation ; but, suddenly recovering his ca'm- 


triumph, I felt a depression which rendered me whoily incapable of sharing it |/ness, he turned to me with his grave smile. “| am ashamed, Marston, of thus 
The wounds of the spirit are not to be healed like those of the frame ; and! /betraying a temper which time ought to have cooled. But, after all, what is 
with the recollection of the noble creature whom [ had lost, bitterness mingled! public life but a burlesque ; a thing of ludicrous disappointment ; at y. with 
in every sound, and sight, and exultation. My first request would have been) a tarce always at hand to relieve the tedium and the tinsel; the fall of king- 
for ‘eave of absence, that I might follow her, if she w re still in France, or in|'doms made laughable by the copper lace of the stage wardrobe *”” 
the world But the bustle at head quarters told me that some movement was}; “ Do you object to our duke '” 
about to take place ; and, under those circumstances, to ask for leave was im-|/ “ Not in the least. He is personally a gallant fellow ; and if be wants ex- 
possible Still I continued waking every imaginable enquiry, despatching let | perience, so must every mao at one time or other. His only error, hitherto, 
ters, and seeing postmasters, to obtain imtelligence of the route which Clotilde! nas been bis condescending to come at all with so small a force under his com- 
had taken After tracing her the first few leagues, all tidings was lost ; and !'\mand. No English army should ever plant its foot upon the Continent with 
had onlv to trust (o that hope which was a part of my sanguine nature, and! ess than fifty thousand men on its musier-roll. The duke’s being put at the 
which was sustained by a kind of comscionsness that a being so supertur could) head of your troops—only a division after all—seems to me the only wise thing 
not be flung away in the chances «hich visit the mulrituce. |chat has been done. {It was a declaration of the heartiness of your alliance ; 
While I was thus pondering and perplexed, | was summoned to attend one! and [ honour your country for the distine:ness of the avowal. Your king gives 
of the principal officers of his royal highness’s statf. “ We are sending de-||his son, as your country gives her soldiers, and your people give their money. 
tches of some importance to London,” said he, “and it is the wish of the! (The whole was manly, magnanimous, or, as the panegyric, it was Eng- 
commander-in-chief that you should take them. | have the pleasure to tel!) |lish all-over. ’ . 
you, that he feels an interest in you from the opportunities which you have had | ‘ois language at once put an end to all my reserve. I shook his hand in 
of distinguishing yourself in the campaign, and that he has appointed you an| [the spirit of old frendsbip ; and, on our parting, extracted a promise of 
extra aide-de-camp. Your service begins soon,” added my informant with a| wp our communication on all possible opportunities. We had already separa’ 
smile, “for you must set off to-night. e despatch mentioning the capitula |/when [ heard my name calied again, and Guiscard returned. ‘I bad for- 
tion of the fortress was, of course, sent off at once ; but as the commission, in| |gotten,” said he, “to tell you what | was most anxious to say. If I had seen 
those cases, is given by routine, it is desirable to have some one in London ca-||no other prospect for you, I should be the last man to make you discontented with 
pabie of explaining the ‘explanation,’ or perhaps taking the place of the ‘ ho-| your profession. My only request is, that when you once more tread on Eng- 
nouradle,’ or ‘ right honourable’ personage who has been nade the official irl ground, you will seriously consider whether you will continue in the army. 
Dearer of the despatch. His royal highness is satisfied, from his conversation if 1 know you at all, I think you would not be altogether satisfied with wearing 
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your epaulettes at reviews and parades. And, if [ am not entirely mistaken, | was the more active life? The point of honour wasno longer the adherence 
ou will have nothing else for the next dozen years Your army are moving to a profession whose purposes were necessarily changed. Every hour gave 
eeteededs already. You are now in the secret.”’ | additional evidence that the gates of the Continent were closing upen the Eng- 

** But is the campaign absolutely coming to an end? Are the hopes of at-| lish soldier. Influence, impression, publicity, were the prizes of a political 
tacking the French so suddenly given up! Is France always to bafile us !"’) career. I saw ail other names fade before the great senatorial names of Eng- 
was my vexed question. laud. I saw men of humble extraction filling the world with their fame. [ 

* As to the fate of France, you should consult a prophet, not a Prussian en-| saw a succession of individuals. who, if their profession had veen arms, or, their 
gineer and one terribly tired of his trade besides,”’ was the reply. We parted ;/ birth place had been the Continent, would have lived and died in the routine 
but the conversation was not Jost upon me. of obscure service, here rising to the height of national homage, lustres of their 

By midnight ! was on my journey. My route lay through the Flemish pro-| generation, and guiding by their opinions the courts of Europe. Whether I 
vinces, which had now recovered all their luxuriance, if not derived additional! should ever take my place among those illustrious names, scarcely entered in- 
animation from the activity which every where follows the movements of a| to my thoughts. But I was determined never to waste my life in conscivus in- 
successful army ‘Troops «arching to join the genera! advance frequently aud dolence. Scarcely knowing what faculties I might possess, | had fully resolv- 
strikingly diversified the scene. Huge trains of the commissariat were con-, ed on trying their utmost strength ; and grown almost indifferent to the ordi- 
tinvually on the road. The little civic authorities were doubly conscious of the) nary pursuits ef human indulgence, I looked with something of a melancholy 
diguity of functions which brought them into contact with soldiership, from the) yet proud hope, to the enjoyment which was to be found in giving myself up 

vartermaster to the general. But the contrast of the tumult which I had left, to the solitary and stern toil of living fora great cause, and leaving a name be- 
bebind with the quietness of the scene around me—the haste, the anxiety, and) /iind me that should not be forgotten. — 
the restiessness of a huge camp, with the calm of tie fields, with the regularity || On that very day the intelligence arrived that the British troops had march- 
which seemed to govern all the operations of farming life, and with the grave, ed towards the north of Germary ; that the royal duke had returned to England 
opu ence of the old mansions, which seemed to be formed for the natural re-| ‘and that the Allies had, by common consent, abandoned the invasien of France. 
ceptacles of the wealth of Flemish fields—at once refreshed me after the men-| My havits were always prompt. Before the hour was over in which the ga- 
tal fever in which I had tossed so long, and perhaps impressed on me more) zette appearcd, I waited ou my ministerial friend, and expressed my full ac- 
deeply the parting advice of my friend the philosopher. }|quiescence in his proposal. 

But, from the moment when | touched British ground, the whole sleepy, | pass by the process of getting into Parliament. It was then a simpler 
tranquillity which gathers over every man in the quietude of Flanders, where) matter than it has since become. A treasury borough was then the gate 
man seems to have followed the same plough from the deluge, had utterly! /through which all the leadiog : ames of the country had ertered the legislature 
vanished. [| was iu the midst of a nation ina ferment The war was the and | merely followed the oath of all but the lords of acres. 
universal topic ; party was in full life From the ion at Dover up to the wait-- Every man who will make himself master of an occupation must serve an 
ing room at the Horse-Guards, I heard nothing bet politics The conduct of apprenticeship. Parliament, too, has its seven years’ indentures, and the few 
our ariny —the absurdity of every thing that had been done, or left undone—| who have refused the training have seldom been the wiser for their precipitancy. 
the failure of the allies—the fanaticism of the French—the hopes of popular, | ** bided my time,” taking a slight occasional share in debates with whose 
liberty on one side, and the indignation of established power on the other—) topics | happened to be we!l acquainted ; and expecting the chances which, to 
came rushing round me in a chaos of discordant conceptions that for, every ene who employs himself vigorously, are all but certainties. Still! felt 
How simple was the gossip of the camp to this he | that this mere hovering on the outskirts of debate must not last too long, 
How straightforward was even the and that nothing was more hazardous to final reputation than to be too slow 


the time bewildered me 


terogeneous mass of struggling topics! 1/8 
wild haranguing of the Palais Royal to the thousand reports and protests, re- in attempting to lay its first stone. Yet I felt some difficulty in every great 


; monstrances and replications, of the whole ringing and raging public mind of, question ; and after bracing my nerves for the onset, | always found my cour- 
é England! This was the age of pamphleteering. Every sage who could, or age fail at the sight of the actual encounter. I felt asa young knight might 
F could not. write, flung his pamphiet in the teeth of the party whose existence jhave felt in some of the tilting-matches of old—master of his charger in the 
he conceived to be ruinous to his country, or perhaps prejndicial to his own) open field, and delighting in the pressure of his armour and the weight of his 
prospect of asinecure. ‘fhe journals printed their columns in gall ; the satirists lance ; but when be once rode within the barrier, saw the galleries filled, and 
; dipped their pens in concentrated acid ; the popular haranguers dashed the oi!) heralds lifting the trumpets to their lips, feeling his blood grow chill, and the 
r of vitrol of contempt in each other's faces. The confusion, the collision, the) light depart from his eyes. 
4 uproar, was indescribable. | I mentioned my embarrassment to my Scottish friend, and almost expected 
; “But my whole cxperience of public life Las told me, that however the po-| a remonstrance. To my great surprise and infinite pleasure, he congratulated 
puler opinion may be wrong, the public opinion is right ; and I felt that tel iene. ** You cannot give a better sign,”’ said he. ‘ My only fear of you was, 
‘ nation was already adverse to the conduct of the campaign, ‘The utmost skil!| that you would dash into debate at once, like a tumbler jumping from a 
f of the cabinet was required to prevent a dangerous reaction. The member of precipice ; and that, like him, all that you would have gained by 1 would be 
i. administration with whom my chief intercourse officially existed, was the same) btoken limbs for life. If the fellow had kept to his slack rope and his stage, he 
‘a manly and kind-natured individual to whom [had formeriy been indebted for would have been safe enough, and gained some applause vesides.”’ 
a so wuch civility ; and, asif proud of his own work, his civility now took the! _* But what is to be done in the House, without some hazard of the 
a form of friendship. Il] news came from abroad ; and I expressed my impa-! kird?” 
tience of remaining with the pen in my hand, when I should have worn my) ‘‘ Wrong—quite wrong. A great deal is to be done. Take myself for 
sword, To all my suggestions on the subject, the good.humoured answer was, the example You see where I am, and yet I never made a speech in my life. 
i, that my services were still necessary at home. At length, on my making a||From the beginning of my career, | never allowed any one tolook for any 
i decided request that | should be permitted to return to my regiment, he told} thing of the kind from me; and the consequence was, that by some I was 
Fe m: inconfidence that the campaign was probably at an end; that the British regarded as a much shrewder persunage than I ever believed myself to 
be co nmander-in chief was about to return; and that, in fact, the strength of) be ; and by others was chought to know a great deal more than I ever ac- 
3 England would be turned to the naval war. At the close of one of those con-) quired.” , 
versations, fixing his keen grey eye upon me, he said, * Pray, what think you ‘ But will this account forthe rapid distinction of your public life?” 
of Parliament?” My answer, *‘ That mediocrity was more contemptible there “ Perfectly, so far as they have gone. I obtained ministerial confidence 
than any where else ; while success was more difficult.” jon the essential merits of being a safe man—oue who made no ambitious at- 
** You mean such success as Pitt's: you mean victory. But you must get) tempts to lower the crests of those above me. I escaped the jealousy of 


these Greek and Roman notions out of your,head. An English House does 
not want orators. One ona side is quite enough. They are like the gold 
plate on a sideboard ; it is well to show that we have such things, for the hon 
our of our establishment ; but no one thinks of making use of them at table 
Pitt is an exception ; he is equal to every thing ; an meomparable man of busi- 
ness. Burke, or some other man of metaphor, compared him to the faicon ; 


those below me by adopting the style which mediocrity assumes by nature. I 
was thus like the senior subaltern in a marching regiment—I wore the same 
uniform with the colonel, and went through the same exercise with the ensign. 
‘The field-officers knew that I would not tread upon their heels, and every subal- 
tern wished to see my promotion, as a step to his own.” 

| My official duties, the mere entrance into office, occupied me laboriously for 


which, however high it may soar, always follows the prey with its eye along a while, and I felt all the habitual difficulties of my noviciste. It had been 
the ground. But two Pitts, if nature could be prolific of such magnificent mon-| fully my intention to follow the advice of my experienced friend, and leave the 
sters, would absolutely perplex us. What could be more confusing than to|/hour which was to call for my exertions in the House to the chances of the time. 
have two suns shining at the same time ?” But that time came more rapidly than J had expected. ‘The public mind was 
** But is Fox nothing ?” I asked. fevered, hour by hour ; the news from the Continent was more and more start- 
“A great deal,” was the answer. “Tle is the finest talker, I suppose, in) ling ; the successes of the Republican armies had assumed a shape which our 
the world. The first of babblers.” \desponding politicians regarded as invincibility, and which our factious ones 
* Of babblers !” I involuotarily repeated. pronounced to be the ruin of Europe The cabinet offered only the prospect of a 
Yes; for what is babbling but speaking in vain, pouring out endless |melancholy struggle. Butsix months before, it had stood, strong as a citadel 


«a speculations without a purpose or the hope of a purpose, indulging a remark-| erected by the national hands, and garrisoned by the spirit of the empire. It 
} ably powerful and productive mind with the waste of its own conceptions, |still stood, but it stood dismantled ; there were evident breaches in its walls, 
a pouring out a whoie coinage of splendid thoughts with no more expectancy of | and the fugitives of Opposition, rallying with the hope of success, advanced 


practical result than if he poured the mint into the Thames? You may rely|again to the storm, headed by their great leader, and sustained by the capri- 
upon it that such is the opinion of the House, as it will be yours when you cious and fluctuating multitude. The premier was harassed by the incessant 
get there; and such will be that of posterity, if they shall ever take the) toil of defence—a toil in which he had scarcely a sharer, and which exposed 
trouble to think about any of us.” ihim to the most remorseless hostility. Yet, if the historian were to choose the 

This conversation was evidently more than accidental ; and I gave to it some| moment for his true fame, this was the moment which ought to be chosen. He 
of my most perplexing hours. I had an original fondness for the life of arms.| rose with the severity of the struggle ; assault seemed to give him new vigour ; 
I was of the age to feel its variety, animation, and ardour. My experience had) the attempt to tear the robe of office from his shoulders only gave the nobler 
been fortunate ; I had seen nothing but victory, and had been flattered by per-||display of hisintellectual proportions. When I saw him, night after night, 
sonal distinction But then came the reverse of the medwl. {1 remembered) |standing almost alone, with nothing but disaster in front and timidity in the 
the opinion of the most sagacious and penetrating spirit which it had been my) rear, combating a force such as had never before been arrayed under the ban- 
lot ever to know ; and I felt that the Continent was to be our field of battle ners of Opposition; the whole scene of magnificent conflict and still grander 
no longer. The languor of home service, to one wh» had seen war in its fortitude, reminded me of the Homeric war and its warriors.—The champion 
stateliest shape, and in its most powerful activity, rose before my mind with an of the kingdom, standing forth in despite of evil omens thickening round him, 


inexpressible sense of weariness. Onthe other hand, supposing that i pos- jor the deepening cloud, and the sinister thunders. 


sessed the faculties for political life, was I possessed of the temper, the endu- 
rance of toil, the measureless patience, che inexhaustible equanimity, which 
every night of my public existence would henceforth demand! Why was this 
heert-wearying struggle to be preferred to the simple and straight-forward pur- 
suit of an houourable profession in which the only weight was the carrying 
of my sword, and the only secret of distinction possessing an untarnished 


But Isoon made up my mind. The question narrowed itself tothis ; which 


I speak of those times, and of the great men of those times, in no invidious 
‘contrast with later days. I have so strong a faith in the infinite ability which 
{freedom gives to a great empire, that | am convinced of our being able, in all 
its eras, to find the species of public talent essential to its services. I regard 
the national! mind, as the philosopher does the natural soil, always capable of 
the essential produce, where we give it the due tillage. The great men of 
the past century have passed away along with it; they were summoned for a 


ay of conflict, and were formed for t; their muscular vigor, the 
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omg with ree they poe pes a a — giant hs = the giant labout the commencement of the woody region, and within ten miles of the great 
were all necessary, aud were all shaped and sustained by that necessity. crater. 
But this day had its close ; the leaders of man—like the *‘ mighty hunters’ of I obtained leave to visit the scene, and when I arrived at Tormina, whence 
an Age, when the land was still overshadowed with the forest, and the harvest the view of the mountain is most striking and magnificent, the appearance was 
was overrun with the lion and the panther, would naturally give place to a less awful ; but when I approached the steam of liquid lava, upwards of three miles 
the lair of the wi east had become the highway and the bower otit the leraters, it appeared as if ten thousand Cannons were roaring— 
evil day should again return, the guardian power of intellect and virtue will | * As if the earth threw stars to heaven.” 
again come forth in the human shape, and vindicate the providence that watch- | Some of the rocks that were thrown up were larger than the largest castle 
es over the progress of mankind. I utterly deny the exhaustion of national! in Sicily. It was as if some giant magician had taken seventy-four gun-ships, 
genius; I even deny is exhaustibility. If the moral vegetation languishes, and tossed them high in air, as a juggler does his balls. 
and the soil is parched for a while, the great source of refreshing and fertility | It happened to be a cloudy dark night, which exhibited this grand and fearful 
stili lies before us—the public mind, in its boundless expansion, and in its un- |scene to greater advantage. ‘The awful flood of liquid stone filled up valleys 
fathomable depth ; the intellectual ocean which no plummet has ever sounded, jand climbed over mountains, carrying all before it, and houses and cultivated 
and which no shore has ever circumscribed, lies ready to restore the balance of |yrounds were swept off and covered up in fearful succession. As the fiery 
nature. ‘jstream issued from the woody region, where it had first burst forth with terrific 
_ But the sense of power itself in the national mind forbids the exhibition of grandeur, women and men were seen kneeling, beating their breasts and wail- 
its strength in tranquil times. [tis lofty and fastidious; it will not stoop toa ing. Priests were in attendance, crucifixes were carried, saints and saintesses 
contest in which nothing is to be contended for. It is uot an actor; and it can ||invoked, the efficacy of eaci being tried tn turn ; and at ‘ast a celebrated one, 
inthe glitter of stage lamps. The true ability of the empire must scorn all | A party of us sat down by the side of the burning lava, lighted our cigars, and 
mimic encounter ; and what else can be the little struggles of party shut up in| gazed in wonder and admiration at the sablimityof this indescribable scene. The 
the legislature, whose sound scarcely transpires through the walls, whose tri-' contents of our haversacks were produced, and we bivouaced for the night close 
tax, and oracles ! Bat, the pe watched all night the progress of the never-to-be- 
of trial shall come—when an enemy shall be seen hovering on the coasts of the ‘forgotten spectacle around us. 
Constitution—when trumpet answers trumpet, and the “country is proclaimed | It is not said that the cigars were lighted at the lava, yet we imagine that 
in danger”—then, and not till then, shall we know the superb resources of our even sitting by the side of the buruing torrent must be admitted with great al- 
superseded by more manageable aud more destructive implements of success, the port of Messina, and “ pretty close to o'd Charybdis " 
and the sterner conflict followed by the more consummate triumph. Yet; | In company with some other officers our author left Florence for Elba, where 
we of a from its quietude at was = time playing the ov a small scale. With a few 
ment, we but adopt the example of every past age in succession e last||omissions, we extract a clever description o 
ten years of the last century were preceded by a period of despair ; Chatham's | ; COLONEL MAXWELL'S INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON. 
career was run, and the national regrets over his tomb were mingled with sor Let us here formally record, that it was on the 19th of October, 1814, at 
rows for the extinction of all parliamentary renown '—The day had gone down, |twenty minutes past Six o'clock, P.M., that [ caught the first glimpse of the 
and darkness was to cover the sky for ever. But while the prediction was |yreat Napoleon. He was on horseback, about five hundred yards distant from 
, ar |-' whose base we stood. He was in full uniform, with bis little, well-knowa 
lectual display began, which at ounce dazzled and delighted mankind. Anne's \three-cornered cocked hat,and was apparently well mounted. His suit consist- 
Augustan age of war, negotiation, and eloqueuce, vr pronounced to be, Jed of an avant courier, two equerries close behind him, and two Polish lancers 
like the Augustan age of Rome, —— ol ap by posterity ; but our ‘bringing up the rear. The landscape was picturesque and appropriate to this 
own times have seeu a bolder war, a bro er peace, and a richer development |chrilling exhibition ; we were below, in a romantic-looking lane, when we be- 
of science, inventivu, aud eloquence : For fifty years, England was pronounced |held him on the top of the gently undulating huils im our front, which oceasion- 
to have worn herself out by the prolific brilliancy of the half ceutury before ‘| /ally hid him from our view. He was pointing and was giving directions to his 
like a precocious infant, to have anticipated her powers, and ensured their pre-| attendants, offering to our now heated imaginations the idea that this was one 
; terlitz or Borodino. 
por in Egypt, to to lite, into an || He soon disappeared, and was lost amidst the mountain scenery ; and, after 
tellectual slave-caste ;——-when in the midst of the scoffing, or the sorrow, sud- \remaining for a time in suspense, some of the guards, who were out in all duec- 
denly arrived a new epoch, a new summons to the national genius, a tine of tions along the road, forming a safety circle, and covering his movements, came 
lofty mncerpestions, * thunderings in the air, and lightning running along the ‘up, and endeavuured to persuade us that he had struck off in another direction, 
ground,” an era of the marvellous things of mind Foxe chains fell off the hands, aud had gone to visit the mines at Rio, and would not return before ten or 
and the generation went forth, with a new sense of superiority, into new scenes ‘eleven at night. But, whilst we were in the midst of our disappointment at this 
of knowledge, discovery, and empire. contretemps, | again descried the cavalcade bearing down upon us; and we had 
rr only just time to draw up rank entire on one side the lane by which he must 
) pass, aud stand uncovered to salute him as he arrived. 
MY ADVENTURES, When he got abreast of us ne pulled up his horse, moved his hat, and with 
By Cotonet Maxweit. 2 vols. Colburn. ‘la brisk military air exclaimed (much in the manver an officer would address so 
This writer is not the Maxwell .o whom the public are indebted for “ Wild) many deserters), ‘* De quel regiment etes vous '” 
Sports of the West” and so many amusing volumes. It 1s necessary to note | When he had come quite close and halted, my eyes devoured him, and | 
this distinction as both writers are in the army, and their styles resemble each frankly confess that I felt much disappointed, and that for the moment the film 
other as closely as their names. Colonel Maxwell is just as dashing, as lively, seemed to fall from my eyes, and the man who bad been the idol of my ima- 
and as reckless in his ** Adventures” as his namesake is in ‘* My Life,” and a |gination for years stood before me with a round ungraceful figure and with a 


dozen other bustling narratives. ‘Chis humour, we fancy, is more natural to 
Mr. Maxwell as an irishman than to the colonel as a Scotchman ; but a mili 
tary education at a time when the army was not maintained for show has made’ 
them both dare-devils, very fond of excitement and adventure, very care- 
less of morals, and not at all squeamish either in sentiment or expres- 
si0n. 

Colonel Maxwell from an early period kept a copious diary. and these vo- 


lumes being extracted from it have the furce, freedom, and liveliness of reality. 


They relate to occurrences in Italy from the commencement of 1814, till after 
the battle of Waterloo, the author having been stationed at Genoa during the 
reater part of that period. ‘The English were universally popular in the Ita- 


lan states at that time, and officers were courted and caressed by all classes _ 
The houses of the chief nobility aud merchants were freely open to them, and, 


if the “Adventures” of Colonel Maxwell are to be implicitly received, the la-| 
dies were of their favours most free and bounteous. Never had an English. 
man such opportunities of seeing life in Italy as during the time the excite-' 
ment attending on the British successes lasted, and the author seems to have 
availed himself of those opportunities to the full. His book is in the rollick- 
ing Harry Lorrequer style, with plenty of fun among Italian signors, and love- 
making with the principesses ; but it contains many passages of even histori- 
cal interest, and abundance of anecdotes. We must make some allowance,| 
we suppose, for the dispusition of soldiers accustomed to the license of milita | 
ry life, and who loved fast, because it was very uncertain whether they might 
live long. Some of his expressions are odd enough, as, speaking of a lady, 
** she dropped his arm like a Aot potato.’ The description of an Italian prin-, 
cipessa is, ‘* she was like a winter's day, short and dirty." To express the’ 
wth of his tender passion for an accomplished young 6elle, he writes, “ ]. 

It rather spoony about Lady Charlowe.”” These phrases, much more fami | 
liar than elegant, are of perpetual occurrence. 
The few first warn us that the colonel is somewhat of a fire eater. 
He commences with his residence in Messina. Shortly after his arrival the in- 
habitants were alarmed by 
A GREAT ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 

“ There had not been so great an eruption fer many years,and various parties, 
set out during the day and next night to witness it. Seven distinct craters had’ 


most unpoetically protuberant stomach. I mentally exclaimed, as I again 
peeped at his round, thick, short thighs, and pot belly, ** Is thisthe great Napo- 
leon?” Moreover, the countenance, in which I expected to behold a union of 
ithe demon and the soldier, appeared soft and mild in the extreme ; there was 
inothing striking in it—not a wrinkle, not a line to trace the warrior or the po- 
ilitician, ou his large and polished brow ; nothing but the high, smooth forehead, 
[partly shaded, when he took his hat off, by the jet-black matted lock of 
hairi had so often heard of. His complexion, too, though sallow, was 
not near so dark as ! expected to find it. The nose was regular, and 
mouth beautiful, and about uw seemed to play a most coutented aud engaging 
smile. 

His eye, of which I was particularly observant possessed so many qualities 
and attributes, and seemed so camelion-like, changing i's hues every moment, 
that I can scarcely say what colour it is, but upon a venture | should sav it was 
light blue, but at all events it was filled with expression and genius. His eye- 
brows were neither louring nor large, and [ Jooked in vain for one stern tyran- 
nical frown. How changed the aspect might become when In angry mood, or 
how he might have looked when on his route to Frejus (as described to us by 
our friend (Campbell), surrounded by an angry populace, it was impossible from 
his present aspect to conceive. 

Tu addition to the famous three-cornered cocked hat, with its angle placed 
mathematically exact to the point, Napoleon wore his old favorite green uni- 
form, with two small gold epaulettes, a white waistcoat, white cassimere small 
clothes, much worn, but clean, high military boots with common looking silver 
spurs buckled to them, with black straps and black buckles. The sword he 
wore was that presented him by the Emperor Alexander at the peace of Tilsit. 
He had on a pair of white doeskin gloves. His red saddle cloth and the trap- 
pings and bridle of his horse were very dirty, and spoke plainly that his Majesty 
bad a very indifferent groom. He seemed, however, to have a good firm hun- 
ting seat, and sat well on his fork. sell 

n his left breast he wore a very large star, with an eagle in itscentre. We 
were told it was the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. From his button- 


,|noles hung three other orders—the first, the Cross ofthe Legion of Honour ; 


the second, that of the Iron Crown; and the third, the order of the Re-union. 
Under his coat he wore a broad red ribbon, on which we observed some orders, 


"e Bursting from seven mouths that gaped like hell ;” 
and, to add tothe grandeur of the conflagration, all of them were in and 


‘|and we were informed afterwards that appended to it were the various insig- 


nia he had been invested with by the different sovereigns of Europe. 


Napoleon gave me the impression of a very young-locking person, with, 
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at first, as I have before said, nothing (excepting his mouth and eyes) pecu-!\me she was hurrying off to Pisa with him. He sat opposite to us, pale, inter- 
liarly striking about his phvsiognomy. But before he had finished bis conver ‘esting-looking, and emaciated ; and she watched him with incessant anxiety, 
sation with us I found myself again within his magic spell, and, in proportion jfor fear, as she said, ** he should eat something that might disagree with 
as I had at first felt disappointed, I now became enraptured with his lively be- | him.” 

witching air, with his astonishing memory, his information, and the facilitywith | Her devotion, her love, for this young soldier, considering the disparity of 
which he kept up an easy and agreeable conversation with the whole five of jage, appeared at first, to my romantic mind, like a touch of bathos in poetry ; 
us. I must not neglect to sav, however, that he gave me a strong impression ‘especially as the lady’s daughter was of the party, and old enough to be engaged 
that, wherever the groves of Blarney may be, he had assuredly visited them, to the Duc de Broglie. But | had not sat long a coté of this remarkable woman 
and licked the Blarney stone. No wonder the French soldiers adored him, for ‘before all the fascmation of her mind was thrown over me, and I forgot age 
he instantly proved tv us all how well he knew how wo tickle the human) and absence of beauty, and became myself speli-bound and deeply enamoured ; 
heart. |\and, as her intellectual countenance lighted up, at last I thought her perfectly 

I certainly could have wished to have beheld Napoleon under circumstances beautiful. She described all her anxieties about her interesting invalid, and 

which would have called forth some of the demon in him ; but on the present) his deeds of renown in the battle-field. Tuis lead to Napoleon and his deeds ; 
occasion he was all blandishment, evincing asoul brimful of the milk of hu-|/and Mons. H having informed Madame De Stael that Thad visited Napoleon 
man kindness ; and his encouraging and captivating manner, his suaviter mat Elba, I was induced to give a long description of my interview with him, 
modo, made us ail feel quite easy and at home with him. He seems to de- and my impressions of his figure, face &c., which the lady flattered me by 
light in military men and in mil:tary subjects, and the vivacity of his eye beams |saying were excellent, and exac ly corresponded with her own; and she add- 
forth doubly whilst on these topics. ‘ied that in a book she was then writing they should be introduced. 

It is not easy (although here fam, pen in hand, half an hour after the in | Our conversation was generally carried on in English, which Madame De 
terview) to set down and arrange exactly the whole of the conversation, which |Stae! spoke fluently and elegantly. She painted in glowing colours the power 
lasted exactly twenty-five minutes by the Corsican consul’s watch, who s ood jof the human passions and their influence ; she seemed to detest Bonaparte and 
aloof; and it might have continued considerably longer, but that Napole- | respect England.” 
an’s charger became impatient of his burden ‘| These passages will give some idea of the kind of entertainment the reader 

At Naples the author had an excellent opportunity of seeing and conversing |may expect from these lively volumes. We confess we should have liked them 
with the celebrated Murat, then monarch of that kingdom. At this time he better tad they been liberally pruned, for much of the matter can possess no 
professed great regard for the English, and even offered Colone] Maxwell the interest at the present day. But there is much of value in them to entitle Co- 
command of one of his cavalry regiments. We are first introduced to | lonel Maxwell to our thanks forhis publication, and to make us wish that he 

MURAT AT A REVIEW. (will, as he intimates he probably may, publish further details of his active 

We found his Majesty, with a numerous staff, already on the ground, and) military life. 
himself manceavring four regiments of calvary, consisting of one regiment of $< 
cuirassiers, another of hussars, and two of light dragoons. I paid particular | DICKENS’S CHIMES. 


attention to the different formations, and rode in every direction ; his Majesty : Pag 3 
pena iy to show a front wherever 1 happened to be. lt now occurred tol The Chimes: a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year out and a 


me that | was observed by him, and this conjecture was in afew minutes after- | New Year in. By Charles Dickens. Chapman & Hall. 
wards confirmed ; I saw a general officer, all over stars and feathers, leave | For once, we anticipate, as among things possible, a harmony of the Press ; 
the King and gallop upto me. , and that a triple bob-major will be executed in bonour of the birth of this Gob- 


When he arrived, hat in hand, he addressed me in French, asking me if I in Story From the Great Tom down to the shrill muffin tinkler, ‘he multifa- 
either spoke French or Italian? I replied a little of both. He then said his |fous company of ringers, however discordant on common work-days, need not 
Majesty had sent him to apologize for the manner in which the troops mancu. fear to unite on a holiday occasion like this, and * put their heart into their 
vred, as they were young soldiers, and seldom drilled together. 1 was** struck, Work ;""—since here is a good book for tne season,—a book for gentle and sim- 


all of a heap,” and bungled out my approbation by two or three times repeat- |ple,—a running of wine (to speak figuratively) from a well kuown fountain : 


ing the word * Superbe! superbe!’ aud essayed to explain to him how. high- |—and of a wine which, while it warms the cold and cheers the mournful, will 
ly flattered I was. He agai galloped off, leaving me a greater man than | intoxicate. 
had ever before believed myself. , We might, indeed, offer our misgivings as to the permanent influence of this 


On the general rejoining bis master, the troops continved to manceuvre with “tract” let them 
more precision, and wiih more celerity. { now anxiously observed the reyal thing is heartily and weil done in its way, genial and spirit-stirring ; and there 
cortege, and thought I perceived an inclination to edge down to where | was./'s not much to call for critical objection m the story. Many who, like ourselves, 
And now doubt turned to certainty ; for the King almost immediately after-- remember the old distich— 
wards rode up to me, followed by his whole suite, only leaving me time to| As the fool thinketh, 
stand uncovered, to receive the first shock of majesty. : HH. ‘So the bell tinkleth, 

His first salutation, after taking off kis own hat, was, ‘‘ Couvrez vous, Mon will already have had some inkling of its management. 
sieur, couviez vous.’ He then commenced by making apologies that his | But the hero of the tale, Trotty Veck, the \cket-porter, is no fool, as the 
troops were young troops, lately formed, and that he seldom had an opportoni- reader shall see. His original name was Toby— Ee pee 
replies, and said in French (the language in which he addressed me) that | jit. e cou ave walked faster perhaps; most likely ; but rob him Is 
had been admiring their precision, and tine military appearance ; that | fel itrot, and Toby would have taken to his bed and died. ie becpastersé hiem with 
certain they must rapidly improve under his Majesty, and that I considered mud in dirty weather ; it cost him a world of trouble; he coud! bave walked 
this the most fortunate day of my life, in having seen cavalry manceavres under with infinitely greater ease ; but that was one reason for his clinging to it so 
the most celebrated cavalry general in Europe. Here was a home thrust, aud \enaciously. A weak, small, spare old man, he was a very Hercules, this Toby, 
he again touched his hat, and bowed very low. * 3 - He in- in his good intentions. He loved to earn his money. He delighted to believe 
bey the ‘length of my stay, urged me not to hurry away, that he should be |—Toby was very poor, and couldn't well afford to part with a delight—ihat be 

elighted to show me the whole of his army; and hoping soon to have the was worth his salt. With a shilling or an eighteenpenny message or small par- 
pleasure of seeing me again, he gallopped off. f _cel in hand, his courage, always bigh, rose higher. As he trotted on, he would 

King Joachim seems remarkably active, and a complete courtier, with a good- \cail out to fast postmen abead of hun to get out of the way ; devoutly believing 
humoured smile on his broad and manly countenance. His figure is fine ; and ‘that in the natural course of things he must inevitably overtake and run them 
he has large blue eyes, and immense whiskers and mustachioes. His dress down ;—and he had perfect faitii—not often :ested—in his being able to carry 
was on this occasion a light blue frock-coat, with two silver epaulettes, acock- any thing that man could lift. Thus, even when be came out of his nook to 
ed hat garnished with feathers, with an immense plume waving above all. His warm himself on a wet day, Toby troted Making, with his leaky shoes, a 
long coal-black hair hung in ringlets over his fine broad athletic shoulders. llcpecked line of slushy footprinis in the mire ; and reales on his chilly hands 

apoleon, though lie used sometimes to ridicule Morat, had a great regard and rubbing them against each other, poorly defended from the searching cold 
for him, and appreciated much his valour and his attributes as a cavalry geu- by threadbare muttlers of grey worsted with a private apartment only for the 
eral. This prince, notwithstanding his theatrical propensities to borrow and thumb and a common room or tap for the rest of the fingers ; Toby, with his 
deck himself in costumes from ali countries and all, periods. which appearec knees bent and his cane beneath his arm, still trotted. Failing out into the 
ry officer in the french army. Is prompt coupd ctl, his ability of judging ue made this last excursion several times a day, for they were company to 
of the position and force of the enemy, his darmg and dash when necessary, him; and when he heard their voices, he had an interest in glancing ne their 
tenance, his strong and well-proportioned form, his noble an seat on his them. Perhaps he wasthe more curious about these bells, because there were 
beautiful charger as he scampered off, left something very like ¥ impression ipoints of resemblance between themselves and hun They hung there in all 
on my mind that | had been holding converse with a hero, and | could easily |weathers; with the wind and ram driving in upon them; facing only the out- 
by danger, dashing fearlessly amidst bis foes, and deal- houses getting any to fires that 
ing death around him. gleamed and shone upon the windows, or came puiting out of the chimney tops ; 

he French army know Murat by the vame of the Sabreur. J am_ told he ‘and incapable of participation in auy of the guod thizgs that were constantly 
performed prodigies of valour on the memorable day of Leipsic. Napoleon |being handed, through the street doors and the area-railings, to prodigious 
always listened with the greatest resp2ct to his military opinious, admired his cooks. Faces came and went at many windows; sometimes pretty faces, 
execution ; and those who know him well assert that his goed humour, even ‘more (though he often speculated on these trifles, standing idle in the streets). 
in affairs the most serious, never forsakes hin.’ whence they came, or where they went, or whether sient lips moved, one 

The gallant monarch little thought how brief would be the time between \kind word was said of him in all the year, than did the chimes themselves.” 
that display of his chivalry and his disastrous death. The author met another| ‘Trotty is eating his humble mess of tripe, when several of the characters we: 
celebrated personage during his residence in Italy, and was honoured with have ok 

A CONVERSATION WITH MADAME DE STAEL. isisad -foud, a , iler, making little: 

I was placed at the festive board next the celebrated Madame De Stael, with punches in it with a pencil-case, * commonly known to the labouring population 
whom I got on wonderfully, considering her prodigious reputation as no: mere- jof this country by the name of tripe.’ ‘The alderman laughed and winked ; 
ly the author, but the heroine, of * Corinne.’ A plainer and more masculine for he was a merry fellow, Alderman Cute. Oh, and a sly feliow too! A 
person for a heroine I never beheld ; though it mast be confessed that her inind) knowing fellow. Up to every thing. Mot to be imposed upon. Deep in the 
was as masculine as her person—at the same time that it was softened * But who eats 
beautified by all the most tender and feminine passions. She was, in fact, at |tripe ?’ sai r. Filer, looking round. ‘'Tripe is, without an exception, the 
this very tims acting Corinna and had her Oswald with her, who seemed to| jleast economical and the most wasteful article of consumption that a markets 
hold her heart under the most absolute control. ‘The object of this tender pas-| of ~ carps by penalty itp The loss upon a pound of tripe has- 
sion was a young Genevese, Monsieur Rocea, who had belonged tothe light been oo = e, In e bo: ing rite ~ ofa o more than the loss up- 
acco 


duct, and talent. He had been severely wounded, besides having had his lungs. pin 
pierced by alance. He was now evidently dying of consumption, and she told|;number of animals slaughtered yearly within the bills of mortality alone, and- 
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forming alow estimate of the quantity of —_ which the carcasses of those. 
animals, reasonably well butchered, would yield ; | find that the waste on that 
amohnt of tripe, if boiled, would victual a garrison of five hundred men for five 
months of thirty-one days each, and a February over. The waste, the waste 1” 
Trotty stood aghast, and his legs shook under him. He seemed to have starv-| 
ed a garrison of five hundred men with his own hand. ‘ Who eats tripe?" said, 


Mr. Filer warmly. ‘ Who eatstripe’’ ‘Trotty made a miserable bow, You)! 


do, do you?’ said Mr. Filer. ‘Then I'll tell you something. You snatch, 
your tripe, my friend, out of the mouths of widows and orphans.’ ‘I hope not,, 
sir,’ said Trotty, faintly, ‘I'd sooner die of want!’ ‘ Divide the amount of, 
tripe before mentioned, alderman,’ said Mr. Filer, ‘by the estimated number of 
existing widows and orphans, and the result will be one pennyweight of tripe) 
to each. Not a grain is left for that man. Consequent'y, he's a robber.’ 
Trotty was so shocked, that it gave him no concern to see the alderman finish 
the tripe himself. It was a relicf to get rid of it, anyhow. ‘ And what do you 
say!’ asked the alderman jocosely, of the red-faced gentleman in the blue 
coat. * You have heard friend Filer. What do you say’? ‘* What's it possi- 
ble to say '’ returned the gentleman, ‘ what is to be said Who can take any 
interest in a fellow like this,’ meaning Trotty ; ‘ in such degenerate times as 
these. Look at him! what an object! The good old times, the grand old 
times, the great old times! Those were the times for a bold peasantry, and 
all that sort of thing. ‘Those were the times for every sort of thing, in fact. 
There's nothing now-a-days. ‘Ah!’ sighed the red-faced gentleman, ‘the good 
old times, the good old times!’ The gentleman didn’t specify what particular, 
times he alluded to ; nor did he say whether he objected to the present times, 
from a disinterested consciousness that they had done nothing very remarkable: 
in producing himself. ‘ The good old times, the good old times,’ repeated the 
gentleman. ‘What times they were! they were the only times. It's of no 
use talking about any other times, or discussing what the people are in these 
times. You don’t call these times, do you! Idon’t. Look into Strutt’s cos- 
tumes, and see what a porter used to be, in any of the good old English) 
reigns.’ ‘He hadn’t, in his very best circumstances, a sbirt to his back, or a 
stocking to his foot ; and there was scarcely a vegetable in all Eogland for him 
to putinto his mouth,’ said Mr. Filer, * | can prove it by tables.’ But still the 


red-faced gentleman extolled the good old times, the grand old times, the great. 
old times. No matter what anybody else said, he still went turning round and, 
round in one set form of words concerning them ; as a poor squirrel turns and. 


letter from Toby, handed it with great respect. * From Alderman Cute, Sir 
Joseph.’ ‘Is this all! Have you nothing else, porter’’ inquired Sir Joseph. 
(Toby replied in the negative. * You have no billor demand upon me; my 
name is Bowley, Sir Joseph Bowley ; of any kind from any body, have you !’ 
said Sir Joseph. ‘If you have, present it. There is a cheque-book by the 
eide of Mr. Fish, J allow nothing to be carried into the new year. Every 
\description of account is settled in this house at the close of the old one. So 
\that if death was tu—to’ ‘ To cut,’ suggested Mr Fish. ‘To sever, sir,’ re- 
jturned Sir Joseph, with great asperity, ‘the cord of existence, my affairs would 
be found, I hope, in a state of preparation’ ‘My dear Sir Joseph!’ said the 
lady, who was greatly younger than the gentleman ; ‘ bow shocking!’ ‘ My 
\lady Bowley,’ returned Sir Joseph, floundering now and then, as in the 
igreat depth of his observations, ‘ at thie season of the year we should think 
,of—of—ourselves We should look intoour—our accounts. We should feel 

ithat every return of so eventful a period in human transactions involves mat- 
‘ters of deep moment between a man and his—and his banker’ Sir Joseph 
delivered + ve words as if he felt the full morality of what he was saying ; and 
desired that even Trotty should have an opportunity of being improved by such 

‘discourse. Possibly he had this end before him in stil! forbearing to break the 

seal of the letter, and in telling Trotty to wait where he wasa minute, ‘You 
‘were desiring Mr. Fish to say, my lady—’ observed Sir Joseph. 

| ‘Mr. Fish has said that. I believe,’ returned his lady, glancing at the letter. 
‘ But, upon my word, Sir Joseph, [ don’t think I can let it go after all It is so 
very dear.’ * What is dear?’ inquired Sir Joseph. ‘That charity, my love. 

They only allow two votes for a subscription of five pounds Really mon- 
‘strous!’ *My lady Bowley,’ returned Sir Joseph, ‘you surprise me. Is the 
luxary of feeling in proportion to the nomber of votes! or is it, to a rightly 
constituted mind, m proportion to the number of applicants, and the wholesome 
state of mind to which their canvassing reduces them! Is their no excite- 
jment of the purest kind in having two votes to dispose of among fifty people "’ 
‘Not to me, { acknowledge, returned the lady. ‘It bores one. Besides, one 
‘can’t oblige one’s acquaintance. But you are the poor man's friend, you know, 
‘Sir Joseph. You think otherwise" ‘I am the poor man’s friend,’ observed 
‘Sir Joseph, glaucipg at the poor man prescut. ‘As such I may be taunted. 
‘As such | have been taunted. But | ask no other title! ‘Bless him for a 
jnoble gentleman !* thought Trotty. ‘1 don’t agree with Cute bere, for in- 
jstance,’ said Sir Joseph, holding out the letter. ‘1 don’t agree with the Filer 


turns in its revolving cage ; touching the mechanism, and trick of which, it has party. I don’t agree with any party. My fread the poor nan has no business 
— quite as distinct pee as ever this red-faced gentleman had of |with anv thing of that sort, and nothing of that sort has any business with him. 
is d t 


eceased millenium. 


moment. One thing, however, was plaln to him, in the midst of his distress : 
to wit, that however these gentlemen might differ in details his misgivings 0 


that morning, and of many other mornings, were well founded. * No, no, we. 


is possible that poor old Trotty’s faith in these very 


vague old times was not entirely destroyed. for he felt vague enough at _— 


,My friend the poor man, in my district, is my business. No man or body of 
men hes any right to interfere between my‘friend and me. That is the ground 
I take. I assume a—a paternal character towards my friend. I say, *My 
good fellow, [ will treat you paternally.’’ Toby listened with great gravity, 
and began to feel more comfortable. ‘ Your only business, my good fellow,’ 


can’t go right or do right,’ thought Trotty in despair. ‘ There is no good in| pursued Sir Joseph, looking abstractedly at Toby, * your only business in life 


us. We are born bad !’”’ 
From this half a scene—for Alderman Cute (evidently aimed, with very 


slight foundation, at a very worthy and efficient magistrate) also plays a part— 


we pass to a specimen commencing at least im another tone, and different from 
|'brutally with food’—Toby thought remorsefully of the tripe—‘but that you 


it was too weak to melt, and set a radiant glorythere. At other times, Trotty 


“It wasa hard frost, that day. The air was bracing, crisp, and clear. The. 
wintry sun, though powerless for warmth, looked brightly down upon the ice 


is with me. You needn't trouble yourself to think about any thing. I will 
think for you ; [ know what is good for you ; [ aun your paternal parent. Sach 
‘is the dispensation of an all-wise Providence! Now, the design of your cre- 
ation is, not that you should swil, and guzzle, and associate your enjoyments 


should fee] the dignity of labour; go forth erect into the cheerful moroing air, 
and—and stop there. Live hard and temperately, be respectful, exercise 
your self-denial, bring up your family on neat to nothing, pay your rent as 


might have learned a poor man’s lesson from the wintry sun ; but he was past) regularly as the clock strikes, be punctual in your dealings (I set you a good 


that, now. The year was old that day. The patient year had lived through) example; you will find Mr. Fish. my confidential secretary, with a cash-box 
the reproaches and misuses of its slanderers, and faithfully performed its work.! before him at all times); and you may trust me to be your friend and father.’ 
Spring, summer, avtumn, winter. It had laboured through the destined) ‘ Nice children indeed, Sir Joseph '’ said the lady, with a shudder. ‘ Rheum- 


round, and now laid down its weary head todie. Shut out from hope, high 


impulse, active happiness itself, but messenger of many joys te others, it 
made appeal in its decline to have its toiling days and patient hours remem- 
bered, and to die in peace. Trotty might have read a poor man’s allegory in 
the fading year; but he was past that now. And only he’ Or has the 


like appeal been ever made, by seventy years at once upon an English lal ourer's) 


head, and made in vain' The streets were full of motion, and the shops were 
decked out gaily. The new year, like an infant heir to the whole world, was 
waited for with welcomes, presents, and rejoicings. There were books and toys 
for the new year, glittering trinkets for the new year, dresses for the new year, 
schemes of fortune for the new year; new inventions to beguile it. Its life 
was parcelled out in almanacks and pocket-books ; the coming of its moons, and 
stars, and tides, was known beforehand to the moment ; all the workings of its 
seasons in their days and nights, were calculated with as much precision as 
Mr. Filer could work sums in men and women. The new year, the new year 
Everywhere the new year! The old year was already looked upon as dead, 
and its effects were selling cheap, like some drowned mariner's aboardship. Its 
tterns were last year's and going at a sacrifice, before its breath was gone. 
hs treasures were mere dirt, beside the riches of its unborn successor. Trotty 
had no portion, to his thinking, in the new year or the old. ‘ Put ’em down, 
put ‘em down, facts and figures facts and figures, good old times, good old 
times. Put ’em down, put ’em down’—his trot went to that measure, and 
would fit itself to nothing else. But even that one, melancholy as it was, 
brought him in due time to the end of his journey, to the mansion of Sir Joseph 
a Member of Parliament. The door was opened by a porter. Such a 
porter! Not of Toby's order; quite another thing. His place was the ticket, 
though ; not Toby’s. This porter underwent some hard panting before he could 
speak, having breathed himself by coming incautiously out of his chair with- 
out first taking time to think about it and compose his mind. When he had 
found his voice—which it took him some time to do, for it was a long way off, 
and hidden under a load of meat—he said ina fat whisper,‘ Who's it from ?’ 
Toby told him. ‘ You're to take it in yourself,’ said the porter, pointing to a 
room at the end of a long passage, opening from tne hall. ‘Every thing goes 
straight in, on this day of the year. You're nota bit too soon, for the car- 
riage is at the door now, and they have only come to town for a couple of 
hours, a’ purpose.’ ‘Toby wiped his feet (which were quite dry already) with 
great care, and took the way pointed out to him ; observing as he went that it 
was an awfully grand house, but hushed and covered up, as if the family were 
in the country. Knocking at the room dvor, he was told to enter from within ; 
and doing so, found himself in a spacious library, where at a table strewn with 
files and papers, were a stately lady in a bonnet, and a not very stately gentle 
man in black who wrote from her dictation ; while another and an older, and 
a much statelier gentleman, whose hat and cane were on the table, walked up 
and down, with one hand in his breast, and looked complacently from time to 
time at his own picture—a fulllength; a very full length—hanging over the 
fire-place. ‘ What is this?’ said the last-named gentleman. ‘Mr. Fish, will 


you have the goodness to attend!’ Mr. Fish begged pardon, and taking the 


atisms, and fevers, and crooked legs, and asthmas, and ail kinds of norrors !’ 
\* My lady,’ returned Sir Joseph, with solemnity, ‘not the less am I the poor 
iman's friend and father. Not the less shall he receive encouragement at*my 
hands. Every quarter-day he will be but in communication with Mr. Fish. 
Every new-year’s day myself and friends will drink his health. Once every 
year myself and friends will address him with the deepest feeling. Once in 
his life he may even perhaps receive, in public in the presence of the gentry, a 
trifle from a friend. And when upheld no more by these stimulants and the 
idignity of labour, he sinks into his comfortable grave, then, my lady,’—here 
Sur Joseph blew his nose—‘I will be a friend and father, on the same terms, to 
this children.’ Toby was greatly moved. *Oh! you have a thankful family, 
‘Sir Joseph !' cried his wife. ‘My lady,’ said Sir Joseph, quite majestically, 
|‘ ingratitude is known to be the sin of that class. I expect nv other return.’ 
‘Ah! born bad!’ thought Toby. ‘Nothing meltsus!" * What man can do, / 
‘do,’ pursued Sir ina. ‘1 do my duty as the poor man’s friend and father ; 
land I endeavour to educate his mind, by inculcating, on al! occasions, the oue 
\great moral lesson which that class requires. That is, entire dependence on 
myself. They have no business whatever with—with themselves If wicked 
jand designing persons tell them otherwise, and they become impatient and 
jdiscontented, and are guilty of insubordinate conduct and black-hearted in- 
igratitude, which is undoubtedly the case, J am their friend and father still. It 
jis so ordained. Jt is inthe nature of things.’”’ 

We conclude with a taste of the imaginative. Toby has climbed the belfry, 
and he saw this “ goblir, sight. He saw the tower, whither his charmed foot- 
‘steps had brought him, swarming with dwarf phantoms, spirits, elfin creatures 
lof the bells. He saw them leaping, flying, dropping, pouring from the bells 
‘without a pause. He saw them round hii on the ground ; above him in the 
jair ; clambering from him by the ropes below ; looking down upon him from 
the massive iron-girded beams ; peeping in upon him through the chinks and 
loopholes in the walls ; spreading away and away from him in enlarging circles 
as the water-ripples give place to a huge stone that suddenly comes plashing 
in amongst them. fie saw them of all aspects and all shapes. He saw them 
ugly, handsome, crippled, exquisitely formed. He saw them young, be saw 
them old, he saw them kind, he saw them cruel, he saw them merry, he saw 
them grim ; he saw them dance, and heard them sing ; he saw them tear their 
hair, and heard them howl. He saw the airthick with them. He saw them 
come and go, incessantly. He saw them riding downward, soaring upward, 
sailing off afar, perching near at hand, all restless, and all violently active. 
Stone, and brick, and slate, and tile, became transparent to him as tothem. He 
saw them in the houses. busy at the sleepers’ beds. He saw them soothing 
people in their dreams ; he saw them beating them with knotted whips; he 
saw them yelling in their ears ; he saw them playing softest music on their 
pillows ; he saw them cheering some with the songs of birds and the perfume 
of flowers ; he saw them flashing awful faceson the troubled rest of others, 
from enchanting mirrors which they carried in their hands. He saw these 


creatures, not only among sleeping men, but waking also, active in pursuits, ir- 
i with one another, and possessing oF assuming natures the most op- 
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youth, (foretop-man,) was stirriog up for volunteers to avenge the dishonour 
east upon the British Navy. Already, fifty of the boldest were busily employ- 
putting the hands of clocks forward, some putting the hands of clocks back- ed arming themselves with weapons of every kind ; and all sorts of anfmunition, 
ward, some endeavouring to stop the clock entirely. He saw them represent-) especially twelve-pounder cartridges, and canister-shot, were divided amongst 
ing, here a marriage ceremony, there a funeral ; in this chamber an election, them, fully determined to carry the French frigate, or perish in the attempt ; 
and in that a ball ; every where restless and untiring motion. Bewildered by \their leader also pointed out to each their several parts, and great stress was 
the host of shifting and extraordinary figures, as well as by tae uproar of the laid upon thot party armed with tom:bawks to cut away the tackle belonging 
bells, which all this while were ringing, Trotty clung to a wooden pillar for!\to the bow-chacers on the forecastle on the instant of possession, and point 
support, and turned his white face here and there, im mute and stunned as- their muzzles towards the quarter-deck. These premises being understood, 
tonishment. Ashe gazed the chimes stopped. Instantaneous change! The they shook hands with all, and appeared as if prepared for some chivalrous 
whole swarm fainted ; their forms collapsed, their speed deserted them ; they) |show, instead of a deadly encounter. 
sought to fly, but in the act of falling died and melted into air. No fresh sup-|| At the hour of twelve, three boats floating astern were hauled close uader 
ply succeeded them. One straggler leaped down pretty briskly from the sur- the fore-chains, thus enabling the undaunted fifty to pass into them through 
face of the great bell, and alighted on his fect, but he was dead and gone be-|,he port-holes unobserved by the officers ; and it was not till the desperadoes 
fore he could turn round. Some few of the late company who had gambolled had reached severa! hundred yards on their way, that the officers became aware 
in the tower, remained there, spinning over and over alittle longer ; bust these, lof their absence ; consequently, the few snot fired to compel their return were 
became at every turn more faint, and feeble, and soon went the way of the rest.|| found perfectly useless and thrown away. And now all on board were on the 
The last of all was ove small hunchback, who had got into an echoing corner, look-out for the result; every telescope was put in requisition, but not a word 
where he twirled and twirled, and floated by himself a long time ; shewing such | escaped the lips of the anxious crew during the dread inserval of the boats pass- 

rseverance, that at last he dwindled toa leg and even to a foot, before he final-| ing from the Berwick to the frigate’s buoy ; when the silence became broken by 
y retired ; but he vanished in the end, and then the tower was silent. ‘Then the discharge of a musket from a French sentine! on the gangway. ‘“ They 
and not before, did Trotty see in every bella bearded figure of the bulk and//w:ll be cut to pieces,” cried a veteran Marine officer. In a few seconds more 
stature of the bell—incomprehensioly, a figure and the bell itself. Gigantic,| the boats were alongside under the fore-chains—* They are at it,”’ exclaimed 
grave, and darkly watchful of him, ashe stood rooted to the ground. Mys:||several voices. Pistol reports, shouts, and loud cries were distine:ly heard 
terious and awful figures! Resting on nothing ; poised in the night air of the, from the irigate; whilst the gay multitude on the mole were seen running 
tower, with their draped and hooded heads merged in the dim roof; motion- labout in evident distraction. Another minute passed, when a loud boom from 
less and shadowy. Shadowy and dark, although he saw them by some light |a great gun on board the frigate announced to their anxious minds the progress 
belonging to themselves—none else was there—each with its mufiled hand jof the enterprise; and in ten minutes from that ominous sound, the French 
upon its goblin mouth. He could not plunge down wildly through the open ‘frigate was seen, under a loosed fore-topsail, and staysail half hoisted, slowly 
ing in the floor, for all power of motion had deserted him Ocherwise he would ‘leaving the port, exposed to the fire of the batteries on the mole ; but it was 
have done so—ay, would have thrown himself head foremost trom the steeple jevident to al] spectators that the master spirit, George Manson, derided all 
top, rather than have seen them watching him with eyes that would have waked their efforts to stop her; and to crown his extraordinary success, St. George's 
and watched although the pupils had been taken out. Again, again, the dread’ ensign was seeu at the main towering over the tricolor of I’rance! ; 
and terror of the lonely place, and of the wild aud fearful night ‘hat reigned') It must be noticed that when the commanding officer of H. M. S. Berwick 
there, touched him like a spectral hand. His distance from all help : the, found all his efforts ineffectual to recall the fugitive boats, he instantly gave 
long, dark, winding, ghost-beleaguered way that lay between him and the earth orcers for hoisting out the launch ; and as this operation usually takes several 
on which men lived ; his being high, high, high, up there, where it had made minutes, it was scarcely afloat when it became necessary to dispateh her, with 
him dizzy to see the birds fly in the day ; cut off from all good people, who/|a strong division of officers and men, towards the approaching frigate, which 
at such an hour were safe at home aod sleeping in their beds; all this struck) ‘ey soon anchored im safety under the protection of the Berwick. , 
coldly through him, not asa reflection but a bodily sensation. Meantime his!) Thus did the Freuch frigate L'Unié in one short hour become a captive to 
eyes and thoughts and fears weye fixed upon the watchful figures; which, ren-) an intrepid band of seamen belonging to the nation they so wantonly contemn- 
dered unlike any figures of this world by the deep gloom and shade enwrapping jed. Even her very flags (tue cause of the strife,) so gaily waving in the air in 
and enfolding thom, as well as by their looks and forms and supernatural hover-| tegular order and succession, now lay upon the yards and rigging in wisps and 
ing above the floor, were nevertheless as plainly to be seen as were the stal- folds, unseemly to the sight ; whilst her decks were covered with the blond of 
wart oaken frames, cross pieces, bars, and beams, set up there to support the dead warriors, who lay scattered about, marked with ghastly wounds terrific to 
bells. These hemmed them, in a very forest of hewn timber ; from the entan- behold. ’ 

ements, intricacies, and depths of which, as from among the boughs of a dead | It is difficult to describe the ferment which arose in the city of Genoa on 
wood blighted for their phantom use, they kept their darksome and unwink‘ng |secing L’Unite, ina state of confusion, leaving their harbour under English 
watch. A blast of air—now cold and shrill !—came moaning through the||colours. At one period they iusisted upon the detention of Capt. Littleyohn 
tower. As it died away, the great bell, or the goblin of the great bell, spoke.” |until England had satisfied their demands consequent upon the violation of the 


posite. He caw one buckling on i innumerable wings to increase his speed, an-| 
other loading himself with chains and weights to retard his. He saw some 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE MANSON, R. N,, 
Tue Hero or Danine Exrcorr, 

Within the beautiful port of Genoa, lay at auchor a French frigate, of forty- 
two guns, dressed out in splendid array, with all the ensigns of the maritime 
world, to commemorate the anniversary of the Republic of France ; the day, 
was most auspicious, light airs displayed the flags to the admiring gaze of the! 
distingué of Genoa, many of whom crowded the variegated gondolas that flock- 
ed round the frigate, whilst others traversed the Mole from eud to end, praising, 


| port, according to the practice of civilized nations ; but that officer had wisely 
jembarked the moment the fracas was announced, and joined his ship, to the 
| |gteat Joy of the British Consul, who advised the detention of the French frigate 
till ae had reported the * catastrophe” to the Commander-in-Chief (Earl St. 


Vincent ;) so off sailed the Berwick and L’Unité from the Italian shores, 
shaping their course, under a crowd of sail, for Gibraltar, assisted by a fair 
wind that not only gave them promise of a short voyage, but enabled the Cap- 
tain to hold @ council with his officers on an exploit urparalleled in the annals 
of warfare. The result of this procedure showed that fifty British seamen, in 
broad open day, boarded and took a French frigate, of 42 guns, and three bun- 


the equipment of this superb vessel, which seemed equally adapted for defence! dred aud fifty men ; all of whom were either killed or driven overboard, at the 


and flight ; her tier of guns, raised high above the surface of the sea, frowned, 
defiance to all, whilst her exquisite construction stamped her the fastest sailer 
out of France. In the distribution of her flags, it was observed that a marked) 

reference was given to those of the most favoured nations of the new Repub-| 
ic ; the stars of the United American States waved from the fore-royal-mast 
head, whilst those flags belonging to Holland and the Italian states, had lofty, 
positions assigned them. In vain did the eye look above her gunwale for a 
flag belonging to England, none floated in the breeze ; but, oh, horror to Eng | 
lish eyes! was seen extended and drooping from the frigate’s head-rails, the 
glorious ensign of St. George for England. Here was a sight for I’renchmen, 


jsacrifice of thirty-five men killed and the remaining fifteen weunded, who, not- 


withstanding their hurts, managed to cut the frigate’s cable, loose the fore-top- 
sail, and, with George Manson at the helm, steered out of port, to the astonish- 
ment of the natives. 

The arrival of H. M. S. Berwick with L'Unite was hailed with great joy and 
commendations by Earl St. Vincent. The frigate was now announced as a 
prize, and commissioned instanter ; thus becoming one of the fleet belonging to 
the command of the noble Earl, who testified his approbation of the gallant 
deeds of George Manson and his intrepid followers by giving direction for their 


dispersion amongst his fleet, and on their recovery, to be brought forward as 


to revel in, and here, also, was a sight that filled some hundreds of English officers, and cherished iheir hopes with promises of advancement when they had 
hearts with indignation. as they looked from the deck of a British line-of a for the rank of Lieutenant. 


ship riding at anchor in the vuter roads. a 

his ship, the Berwick, Capt. Littlejohn, had lately arrived, to gain intelli | 
gence of the route taken by the French fleet after its departure from Toulon, 
with a considerable armament, under General Buonaparte. The performance, 
of this duty was svon cut short by an unlooked-for event, for whilst the Cap. 
tain was pacing the quarter-deck, his attention became directed to the eps 
of a numerous body of his ship’s company, who, in respectful terms and man 
ner, pointed towards the outrageous insult offered by the French frigate before 
their eyes, and humbly asked his permission to proceed in the boats, and tear| 
down the British flag from its disgraceful position. This application was ac-| 
companied by a shrewd remark by one of the delegates, saying, that although, 
the French ship was procected by the neutrality of the port, yet that protection 
became forfeited by the hostile breach so conspicuously displayed before the 
Genoese, in face of a British man-of-war of 74 guns. 

This language was, however, stopped by the Captain, who, whilst applauding 
their attachment to their king and country, cautioned them to refrain from al! 
violent acts, as measures would be taken by himself and the English Consu! 
for the immediate removal of the cause of irritation, in a suitable and dignified 
manner ; he, therefore, on dismissing the delegates, procceded towards the 
shore for the completion of his object 

We will here pause for a moment, and endeavour to describe the interna! 
state of this ship, Soon after the Captain's departure, the principal officers re 
tired from the quarter-deck, and as noon was fast approaching, they assembled 
together in the ward-room, agreeable to custom, offering up libations to the 


rosy god in a style not practised in these more refined times. Whilst thus) 


refreshing themselves, quietness seemed to reign throughout the upper decks ; 
for although much feeling was exhibited by the officers on the occasion of the 
Frenchman’s insult, yet no sooner was the Captain gone, than, drinking suc- 
cess to the war, they became passive on the subject, owing to the reliance 


they placed on the known energies of their Commander. But far different was 


the scene below ; a mastey spirit, in the person of George Manson, a Scotch 


ere we leave his brethren tars to their fortunes, and keep enly to those of 


\George Manson ; accordingly, we find him equipped in Midshipman’s uniforms 


by the bounty of his benevolent superiors, and aided by the Chaplain in ac- 
quiring the art of navigation, soon became qualified to pass his examination for 
a Lieutenant. ‘Thus having passed this ordeal, he received an acting order to 
do duty as Lieutenant ; which duty he faithfully performed till his ship was paid 
off, and then he became, of course, a gentleman at large. 

Several years had now passed since the affair of taking L’Unite ; he natur- 
ally became surprised and uneasy at not receiving his full commission as Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy ; but, having reached London, he determined upon making 
application at the fountain head. So entering the Admiralty hall, with a heart 
beating high with hopes of preferment, he sent up his card, not doubting but 
the hall would resound with the echoes of his name ; but hour after hour pass- 
ed without the least mention of Geofge Manson. In this state of suspense he 
stepped towards the Porter, asking him if he was sure he had delivered his 
card. 

“ Quite certain,” replied Old Bluff; “ and, what's more, you may dance at- 
tendance here many a dav ere you see the Great Man !” 

‘this was sad news to the young hero,—and too true he found it ; for not on- 
ly days, but weeks and months passed away without the smallest notice being 
taken of him. At length his eyes were opened by a kind friend, who whisper- 
ed the fatal truth that, however the noble Earl St Vincent might view the af- 
fair of L’Unite at Gibraltar, the principal Ministers of Government looked upon 
it as an untoward act. 

‘* What :” said George Manson, ‘“ have they not kept the French frigate, 
and do they disavow the captor t I have got Lord St. Vincent’s promise in my 
pocket, and am determined to show it to his Lordship, and would do so this 
moment if I could get at him. However, I will try once more.” 

So the next day George Manson was seen in close confab with the Porter 
at the Admiralty ; who, moved with compassion at the recital of his sufferings, 


and yielding to a peysuasive golden argument practised in those venal times, 
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took our hero's card for the last time. But vain was the attempt,—a positive — One of my confidential men, a native of this part of the country, informs me 
refusal was given. This was a thunderbolt to his hopes! What was to be) that not far from this are in inscriptions and other curious things to be seen, so 
done? Aye. there was the rub. Most men, under similar circumstances, | have determined on visiting them, and with this view, after breakfast, under 
would have done “* a deed of dreadful note.” Not so our hero, —he was made the pretence of hunting, we set out on our excursion towards the mountains to 
of sterner stuff,—he set about finding out the dayhis Lordship was to have a) the north-west. ‘The man insists on keeping my intention to visit the stone 
party ; and having succeeded in learning that Earl St. Vincent was to give 4) on which the inscription is, and beneath which, it 1s believed, there is a large 
grand entertaioment and bail upon an appointed day, he therefore made prepara- treasure—a secret—‘or, he says, if it were known that he told me, the people 
tons for being there also. ‘would kill him. A ride of two and a-half miles brought us to a small brick 

Accordingly, he is seen stepping from acarriage, on the evening in question,’ cuin, beside which is alarge block of granite, on which is cut an inscription, 
at his Lordship’s residence, dressed as a Lieutenant in full uniform. Up went! the appearances on which icopied. ‘There is a small village close to the spot 
Lieutenant Manson’s name, and up he wended his way along the crowded) and the villagers seeing my party stop al the stone, came running to see what 
staircase, aad with a firm step entered the suite of rooms filled by the elite of was going to be done. ‘They firmly believe that there is a large treasure un- 
the town, and, after some difficulty, which he declared was worse than beard-| der the stone, and that all the pariiculars of its being placed there are written 


ing the Frenchman, found himself in the presence of the veteran Ear!. fonit. Tasked them why, if they believed in its existence, they did not dig it 
Pp J y g 


** Have you brought dispatches, Sir!” said the Earl ,ap They answered very knowingly, that if they were to dig it up, it would 
“ No; but I have brought your Lordship a letter, which I now have the ve their ruin, asthe king would take it and more from them, so they thought it 
honour to present.” better not to meddle with it, but that if | would share with and protect them 
“ Why, it is from myself!” _ | they would soon convince me of the truth of their statement Having copied 
“ Yes, my Lord ; and I am eome to receive the fulfilment of the promise he inscription on the stone, we proceeded to the entrance of the mountains. 
contained therein.” ‘On reaching them the road winds up a natrow gorge, and after a ride of three 


His Lordship looked again aj the letter, and then, with a fixed look, said to |miles over shingle we reached the top of a pass, and got on a beautiful green 
George Manson, * Call, Sir, at the Admiralty to-morrow, and there receive) table land ; here the road leads into the basin of Reserna ; we leftit, and turn- 
your Lieutenant’s commission !" ing off suddenly to the southward, shortly after got amongst a quantity of large 

The promptness of his Lordship's reply fixed George Manson like a statue. | olack trap rocks, on several of which are cut similar figures to those represent - 
A gush of tears came to his relief, and he was soon restored to his senses by ed on the last inscription ‘There isa high table land, about 1,500 feet imme- 
finding himself pressed on al! sides with congratulations ov his well-merited diately above the spot, on which my people inform me there was a large city 
promotion (for the Earl had whispered his history in a few words). Thus he called Meerzukka, and one of the mountaineers who had joined our party said 
joined in the festivities of the evening ; and the next day George Manson was that his countrymen believed it to be the residence of the king of the Gins 
seen, with elasticstep and joyful countenance, leaving the Admiralty, with his)\(Genn) I wished much to ascend it, but it would have taken a whole day, 
commission in his pocket, as Lieutenant of H. M. sloop Moselle, in January, ‘o have done so, and my guide informed me that he had a still more wonder- 
1805. | ful sight toshow me in the shape of alarge cave, the wonder of ail the people 

jabout the country, and only two miles and a-half further on—leaving the table 


N GH! 7, 3 0. | 1g this pa our tice, which Was, in consequence 
AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1630-4 | badness of the pathway exceedingly dangerous and difficult, the Siad came 
Par f the Chaka Pass \jdashing up to me on a pony bad lent him for the day's excursion, and told me 
A ride of two miles and a-haif brought us to “naka Fass. had certainly discovered coal, and to wait for hin for a few moments ; he 
the formidable = was, however, again doomed to disappointinent, for the coal turned out to be 
bed of magnetic iron, a quantity of which he shortly afterwards brought to me. 
is entered, and a zig-zag of seven and a-half miles t “—e pats Soe te 2S) After a very difficult ride up ravines aud over mountains, we reached the en- 
rance of the cave, which had been almost eotrely built up by the mountaineers, 
and b teed all taken she'ierin the cave, aud by some accident or other had gone too far 
with ad thi beheld of and never returned to their owners, so the entrance was built up to prevent 
Gen with, u ‘dor 4 i she focks from entering again. By the assistance of a lucifer match we lit 
ate H |jvur candies, and immediately a most noble hall, about fifty feet high and thirty 
pass, which, J am informed, is the most difficult of all the entrances into Hoz- her broad, opened to view ; as we proceeded along | placed men at intervals 
Di and of informed of our way out. At the end of this hall is crescent, 
~ ch pa are (wath a fine natural arch over it about eighty feet high ; in the sides of about 
an, to patro! on the road between Makoo and Alttal-e\shuzie. Aas are!) wenty feet from the ground, are excavations as if intended fora band. The 
ea Can, and this gay mee wih called te Caro of Cada wich 
resembles, he Charsoo is a ceutral position im that» city, are over, 
have (and through which run fous roads. At intervais run a number of passages from 
if nd keep) crescent into the different parts of the cave, which shows evident signs of 
nothing to tear at va H they only act wi'h Ormness and decision, a P\ naving once been the abode of man. The khans now began to get alarmed, 
eoparcs, snakes, aud woives, the guides also showed evident signs ol lear 
time insinuating that we are not to remain long in theircountry. I should hope! | except, strange say the 
sincerely that nothing has been done at the capital to induce such a feeling in}! imid Siad and my dog Toby. I[ entered one of ‘passages, telling the men we 
this part of the country, and of course [ tell the khans not to believe a word oi | 3 al 
correct, fa went down one of them for a short distance, and all at once | saw two brilliant 
muc t ng a orbs nght in front of me. ‘The leopards | had been warned against now rush- 
ey are seldom inclined to believe their own people even when they do Oca! led on my memory, aud | expected to be rashed upon every moment, but on 


sionally tell the truth. 
: : : |, making a noise to frighten the animal whose fiery orbs had attracted my atten- 
We had the chief of the village to dine with us to-day, and the Siad, Who ion, and, I must confess, somewhat disturbed my nerves for a moment, up 


was not afraid to amuse the Huzzarehs at the expense of the Afighans yester | same master Toby. Proceeding on a litile further | came toa well which I 
day, to-duy related some tales to elucidate Huzzareh simplicity. ‘el | could not by any means descend, sv retraced my steps to the Siad, who I found 
Tea anal a desperate state of alarm, he had beard the shout end thought | was lost. 
drink water and smoke, a luxury in which all Affghans indulge to Pe joined ay 
ber of vills ilected 4 08 their followers remained with the guides, to keep us informed of the way out 
OF Villagers Found My Carpet, spread on the ban jshould we return. | could discover no inscriptions on che sides or walls of the 
the stream, and on which I sat. 4 They had never nero m=! a before, anc’ ‘cave, but the remains of tires were evident ali over *. We retraced our steps, 
and arrived at our camp late in the evening, after a ‘atiguing but, tome, most 
init sional! y delightful day's excursion ‘The khans abused the guides for bringing us into 
of diy a break-neck part of the mountains, in which their horses had lost their 
ping , she got) t by th d t 

up and walked away ; the villagers, however, informed us that she had lost co 
son male or female, so understood in this country, under the influence of strong cheering. My friend, Major gallant and excellent officer, 
|,with a body of men, has been obliged to retire his force, after a most severe 


mental excitement caused by love). We entered into a lively conversation’ |" flic h the M Balovct The Bal had hi 

with one of the peasants, who in a very feeling strain related the particulars! ‘de 
of the young man’s death. It appears from his story that there is a monster d re fe er the 
snake in this neighbourhood, and that during the night it comes out of a large|/S¢: 7 “he dog Gays without water for his inen, had even alter a march to 
cave in the mountains and crawls about the valley on the bank of the stream— ifight a most desperate battle ; be unforiunately lost a number of his brave offi- 
that whatever animal happens to be unfortunate enough to come under the in |/°ers #* the first dash, and the Sepoys, who probably more than rad other troops 
fluence of its breath is sure to be poisoned. The youth, it would appear, was) the world require to be led by their officers, gave hens and were pursued 
coming home from a neighbouring village late by moonlight, when all of a sud-/|P¥ the enemy up to the guns the reserve, met ine 
den he came upon the snake, which immediately hissed at him. On reaching “are style, and hewn down almost -s a J , Sei 4 no course felt 
his home he got unwell, and gradually drooped away and died. I believe very ihim but to retire, for without water in that arid desert, Scinde, it is impossible 


spe . sin, i iil have more respect forthe 
large snakes do exist in the mountains about this neighbourhood, but | should to act with any chance of success. (ur officers wi oe 
imagine the climate iu winter too cold for the boa constrictor. The name of Balooches than they have hitherto had, for | remember distinctfy being told at 


this village is Simgasee. \|/Sukker, by one of the young officers, when on my way up to this country, and 


: : iwho I regret to see has fellen in this aflair—that he would encounter any num- 
~ ber of Balooches with acorporal and three men. remarked that the Ba- 


o'clock. The mountains here recede to the westward, forming a splendid eres-|| off 
cent, the southern extremity of which stretches along to the eastward, termi-| ‘eeches were notorious for their daring courege, when opportuni y offered for 
nating at the village of Mokoor, and out of which rushes the fine body of wa.| /displaying it to advantage, and that | hoped he would not find my statement 
ter forming the river Turnuck. By the northern extremity the village of Cofreet so long as we had anything them. 
Dolena, from which the plains about it take their name; they are richly calti-| ‘#ncholy affuir, aud | only trust it will be the last, as “ rat We the first dis- 
vated, and the forts all about are plentifally supplied with corn and lucerne ;|/#8t*? We have met with since our ices — In io ' ee 
rodung (madder) is also grown in great abundance on the lands of Dolena. on march for Mokoor at — o clock, an er y — eae Jolena, had a 
The Siad, who, with his other multifarious good qualities pretends to 2 know-| Of two miles in pursuit of an td several 
ledge of prophecy, now affirms that some signal victory has been gained by our) wounds, got into the mountains “4 qocaped. Having: joined my party, we 
troops over those of Dost Mahomed, and appears quite delighted. proceeded on, and arrived at our destination at 11 4. m. 
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22d.—Having heard a great deal of a gold mine, said to be seven miles off hime a large village. In the centre of it isa kind of ci:adel, on a mound, about 
in the mountains, determined on visiting it. We mounted about seven o'clock, one hundred feet high, the upper part is artificial, and in the buildings erected 
and proceeding towards the mountains, reached a sinall village situated in a//on it resided the Tokhy family of Shabodeen, the present chiefs of the tribe 
narrow gorge, at the base of the fiist range; here about nine o'clock we had|'—they were set fire to by our troops sometime ago, when it was feshionable to 
breakfast prepared in the Affghan fashion, and about eleven o’clock began to! burn and destroy, instead of conciliating the people by kindness—but this is 
ascend the rugged sides of the mountain ; after a ride of three miles we enter | not easily done by persons unaccustomed to the manners and languages of the 
ed a ravine, which is very narrow at its entrance, and on either side of it are tribes of central Asia, and probably it was found more convenient to keep them 
large blocks of granite, wtth figures cut on them, and further on in this ravine,|/at a distance. 
scattered all over the surface, and in large blocks of granite projeciing from) The place is supplied with water by a khareez (tunnel) which is ran under 
the sides of the mountains, are cut circular holes, about five feet in diameter. \ground from the mountains to the eastward—and a passage under ground unites 
in the centre of each is a small hole; they present the appearance of 4 large |the top of the mound with the tunnel at its base—and by this means, when the 
quern, only that part of it which forms the stone turned by the hand was not| place has been besieged, water was supplied to the garrison. The country all 


to be seen any where. My guide said—and such is the general belief here—jabout is at present an uninviting dreary desert, and I am informed that it will 
that they were used as mills to grind the gold ore extracted from the neigh- 


be impossible for me to winter here ; the sentries, even now, complain bitterly 
bouring mine ; since they were (if ever they have been) used for that purpose,|jof the cold during the night ; indeed, the droves of sheep and camels to be 
a convulsion of nature must have taken place in this ravine, for some of them)/seen, with their owners, moving along every day to the warmer climate of 
are turned over, and (he enormous blocks in which a number of them are cut, |Candahar and ite neighbouring plains, confirms the suspicion, that this will not 
would lead to the supposition that they could not have been moved by man ;|\do for a winter residence ; and! am informed, that no animal but the wolf re- 
others are cut in the perpendicular sides of the high stones projecting from the mains during that season. It is most amusing in the evening, when my grey- 
mountain, on one of which is an inscription. I could make nothing of thess|/hounds are let loose, t+» see them look and watch for hours, in the direction of 
remarkable stones, so ascended the mountain to view the mines. It was a more jehe plain at the foot of the mound, and when they see a drove of antelopes on 
difficult task than I had imagined, and very few of my companions could keep!’ their way to the eastward, following some mile or so behind the flocks of the 
up with me; on reaching the top of oue of the highest mountains of this range,| wandering tribes, they set off in pursuit of them, and not unfrequently run the:n 
the guide took me to two large stones on which are cut two inscriptions which) down. {tis very interesting to witness this emigration of the wi d and tame 
1 copied ; there are a few stone ruins close to them: seeing me so anxiously! animals, al! marching along, in sight ofeach other, to the warmer climates to 
copying those in the ravine, the guide was determined to shew me those which) the east-ward, from which they againretorn in the spring. The peasants, who 
he believed to be of greater importance, and leaving the mines behind him, he|/have forts in the country, lay ina stock for the winter, their meat they hang up 
was not satisfied till he got me to the top of the mountain , on our return to '0 the open air, and the frost and snow preserves it—this they call saundee ; 
the mine he pointed out a circular figure. On approaching the mines I per |jand it is not au uncommon thing, to see one or two sheep, cut up, hanging 
ceived the whole side of the mountain excavated, and expected to see quaati /from the branches of a tree. Some seasons, for three months, they never leave 
ties of wealth ; but on entering the excavations | was doomed to be disappoint-| their forts, unless on some urgent business ; and so much afraid of the wolves 
ed like my friend the Siad, for J found that the excavators had taken every bit!|are they, that a single man will not ventare out. They inform me, that the 
of the valuable ore from them, and not even a specimen could I get. I ven-'|wolves invariably attack a single man, and their mode of attack is rather sing- 
tured on to a considerable distance, but could not reach the end, and the ore /ular. 
had been so carefully picked out, that not even a particle adhered to the sides) The animals hide themselves in the snow, on the pathways and roads lead- 
of the excavations ; they are very extensive, and deserve more attention than | |ing from the different villages, and if they see a single man approaching, they 
had time to give tothem. The Siad collected a quantity of copper ore at the |separate, and when he comes up, one jumps into the road, and begins to rell 
base of the mountain on our return, and also some pretty specimens of Horne-! labout, and grin, and play with his tail—the man, if not knowing, will throw 
blend ; the name of the mountain, from the top of which is a splendid view of his stick at him, to frighten him away, wheu the wolf will certainly attack him ; 
Sir-e-Saduk, and all the Huzzareh valleys, also the extensive plains of Mo-, but even with the stick, he will have a severe fight with him, for, unmediately, 
koor. is Zerkeshen (signifying 4 place from which gold has been extracted.) 'a number will surround him, and if he be not very dexterous, they will cercain- 
Much fatigued and disappomted at not having got quantities of gold, which,| ly kill and eat him. The person who gave me this information, said, he him- 
however, may for all | know tothe contrary, exist in the numerous excava.|'self had heen attacked by three wolves, and with great difficulty got away from 
tions of Zerkeshan, we reached our camp late in the evening, and the first in |'them. ‘They, no. unfrequently, succeeded in killing travellers on the high 
formation | received on my arrival, was that some of the villagers had driven roads. 
off one of my camels, and have, in my absence, been making themselves very | 7th. I received a letter early this morning from Sultan Mahomed, intimating 
disagreeable to my people, saying, that Dost Mahomed is coming to drive the jhis intention of paying we a visit, for the purpose of introducing to me his 
Faringees (Europeans) out of the country; indeed, if that personage should friend. the Gooroo. | sent word, to say I should be delighted to see him, and 
happen to gain a battle at this time over our troops, I know not what might about noon, a body of about three hundred horse. advancing from the hills 
happen to me, cut off from all support; but I canuot believe such an event which bound this plain to the southward, indicated their approach—the Siad 
likely to take place. got alarmed, and ran to inform ine, having previously conveyed his fears to my 
28d.—Three dauks (posts) passed through for Candahar, during the night, escort—the men might be seen running from their cooking, to get under arms. 
and [ was glad to receive the cheering intelligence of the total overthrow of |My Persian writer did not feel himself quite at ease on this occasion, remark- 
the Dost’s army of Usbecks. by our troops, in the neighbourhood of Bamean; ing that it was rather singular that the khans should bring such a large body 
six hundred of them have, 1t is said, been sent to Paradise, and their command-''of men, when they knew what a small party I had, that there could have been 
er severely wounded ; this is most satisfactory news, and will enable me to as-||n0 cause to fear that I would seize the Gooroo ; | put double sentries at the 
sume a more commanding tone to the rogues about this place, who have, iv| doors, and gave orders that none but khans, and men of rank, should be allow- 
addition to the camel driven off yesterday, stolen during the night, Mr. Stoart's /ed into the court, and got all iny men ready, in case of treachery, and my own 
(my English writer) horse. Atier breakfast 1 distributed a quantity of powder) pistols and sword at hand. The khaus arrived, an [ received them in the Afi- 
to the men composing my little escort, and ordered them to fire a ‘* feu-de yoye,’ | ghan style, embracing them—this is a singular form of welcoming a guest, the 
which attracted numbers of people from the different forts close by. 1 also |parties standing opposite each other, the bands are placed as tu waltz, and the 
gave orders for a feast to be prepared on a grand scale for all my kbans, who) heads of both parties are drooped and alternately shifted from one shoulder to 
one and all congratulated me on the success of our arms; I hope they are all) the other, this is done quickly, but with grace and ease. Now commenced 
sincere, and I have no reason to suppose they are not, for nothing has taken! coffee and smoking, and some conversation on common-place subjects, princi- 
place in my district to disturb the peace of the road. ‘The Maliks (chiefs) of} pally sustained by myself, for I could see that the Gooroo was not quite at 
the different villages about, assembled to-day, and promise to procure the sto-, home, and possibly feared treachery, he was accompanied by some of his fami- 
Jen camel and horse ; they were invited to the feast, which passed off well— ly, fine-looking young men, who also appeared suspect that all was not right, 
men, women, and children joining in the atuo (dance. ) |/and had their swords so arranged, with their ivory hilts peeping from their 
28th—I have a very satisfactory letter to-day, from Sultan Mahomed, in-| Cloaks, by the left side, as to be able at an instant to draw them—however, [ 
forming me that Gulmabomed Khan (Gooroo) seeing how well | have treated) ‘soon made them all at their ease, and preceeded to business. | remarked that, 
his brother khans, wishes to form my acquaintance, and requests | will name with so many persons present, it was quite impossible to talk about state affairs, 
a rendezvous ; he is a most dangerous character to remain unconciliated, and |e requested that the Gooroo and myself might be left alone—this proposition 
must at every risk see him, with as little delay as possible. ‘failed, as he, showing evident fear, stated that he had no particular business, 
A Hindoo who was plundered of his horse and property in the Dooranee |but having heard so much of me, he was anxious to form my acquaintance. I 


country, on his way to Cabool from Candahar, complains that having straggled |now took Sultan Mahomed, who, on a similar occasion, some months ago, was 
equally afraid of me, but is now sure of my friendship, into an adjoining room, 

and asked him what the Gooroo’s views were, and on what terms he would 
agree to return to his allegiance to his Majesty, he replied, the chieftainship of 
the Hotuk tribe, andasalary. I told him the first was out of the question, but 
that the latter was feasible enough—having now ascertained his intentions, we 
returned to the muglis (assembly), when the Gooroo, who had recovered him- 
self in my absence, ordered all his people out of the room, so that none but the 
khans remained—he now attacked me most fiercely about the chieftainship of 
his tribe, stating that it was now in the hands of his uncle, born of a slave girl, 
and that he would never be reconciled, till he got him turned out. J told him 
his uncle had performed good service tothe King, and could not be dismissed, 
till he should behave badly. He said that I had, in one of my letters, promis- 
ed him the chieftainship of the tribe, on his coming to me. I asked him to 
produce the letter, which he stated he had lost—the matter, however, was 
easily settled—for, on sending for my Persian letter-book, in which copies of all 
my letters are kept, I read the letter he alluded to, and the khans gave it in 
my favour, although they were all against me before its production, and were 
etting uproarious—so much, indeed, as to make me look rather anxious—for, 
oe began to think it was all a trick, to intimidate me into acknowleding him 
as head of the tribe—however, the perusal of the letter settled the affair : and, 
after a good deal of blarney, which is as successful in this country, as in the 
Emerald Isle, and fixing a sum for his future maintenance, he took the oath of 
allegiance, twisted a handsome cashmere shawl round his head, and we parted 
on most excellent terms, a little after suoset. I had a most difficult task to 
perform in bringing over this dangerous individual, who can, at any time, dis- 
turb the peace of this country, and has been a thorn in our side ever since we 


jentered it. 
has been offered for his head. In short, he 
has been a kind of nucleus, about which all the discontented in the country 


from his caravan during the night, he was robbed of what little remained on 
his person, by the Ghilzies, opposite Zafferee. The affair is in itself trifling, 
but I must make @ great noise about it, or others may take place. Sent off a’ 
party of horse to seize the culprits, who are well known; for it appears my 
hans were aware of the robbery some days ago, but kept it a secret from me, 
earing my displeasure. I have also intercepted a treasonable letter, written 
by an influential Mullah (priest) attached to my suite. All the khans assem-| 
bled, the priest amongst them, innocent of my having possession of his letter, 1 
read the production aloud for the benefit of the company, and its contents ap | 
peared to disgust all present ; the Mullah bent forwards, and kissed the ground, 
on which we sat, and begged for pardon, and this not being a favourable time) 
for punishing such gentlemen, I was induced to let him off on a promise that, 
he would leave the country ; the khans one and all abused him, and he was 


sent out of thecamp. There is still a good deal of excitement in the country, || 


owing to the Dost’s being at large; but [| must proceed to-morrow into my 
district, and have an interview with the Gooroo. 

lst October. My letters from Candahar inform me that our affairs at Herat 
are not so prosperous as we should wish them to be. Moved towards Zaffe- 
ree, which place | reached on the 3rd, and found my Hindoo Sepoy, who was 
left in charge of my heavy baggage, quite well, and happy to see his master, 
and deliver over his charge safe ; he speaks well of the kindness of the villa- 
gers, who have been, he says, most civil to him. +8 ) 

Sth. My khans are very anxious for me to move my camp to a position eight 
miles south-east of this place, and formerly the residence of the Tokhy chiefs, 
it is called Gundee, and is situated in the plain of Khaka. It is more central 
than this, and immediately on one of the high lands between Candahar and Ca- 
bool, I have acceded to their request, and on my arrival, the Gooroo is to visit 


gtb. Marched to Gundee, this place is at present deserted, but was at one 


| So large a sum as 10,000 rupees 
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have gathered, and I \ake to myself no small degree of credit for having secur-' 
ed his friendship, of which I am quite certain, sv Jong as no reason is given on 
our part for forfeiting it. I have written to his uncle, the chief of the trive,| 
acquainting him with the arrangement I have made, and requesting bim to 
come into our views, and do all in his power to make his nephew's residence io 
his own country as agreeable as possible to him—and poinung out that it will 
be to the advantage of all parties, that such a desperate character as the Goo | 
roo should be conciliated, and kept quiet. I anticipate, however, mach difficul | 
ty in reconciling these two chiefs. The nephew, from his youth and warlike 
disposition, is a favourite m the tribe—aod the uncle is a clever, shrewd fellow 
—and, as far as we can see into the dark recess of an Affghan's heart, is a 
staunch su..porter of the shah. 

9th. Engaged the whole of this day in making arrangements with Sultan 


Mahomed Knan for the protection of travellers and caravans passing through | 


this country. The Hindoo who was rubbed, and who has been my guest tor 


some days, was produced, and his case heard, the Sultan prom ses to recover | 


his property, and punish the offenders ; towards evening he toox his departure. 
Lith Meeralum Khan, the Goorvo’s uncle, arrived in a desperate state of 
excitement. | have often in this journal had occasion to mention this chief's 
name as a man who has several times fought for the King, and performed right 
good service fur the government. As a reward, it would appear that his Ma- 
jesty has taken from hma salary he granted him on his arrival at Caodabar af- 
ter regaining his crown; tnis circumstance, coupled with the Gooroo's being 
allowed to return amongst the tribe, has made him quite furious, and it required. 
the exertion of all my ingenuity and pcwer of persuasion to keep bim within 
bounds; after a good deal of conversation, and promising to wriie to the envoy 
about him, he consented to reside with me a few days until I can get an answer 
to my letter. We have got already too numerous a host of enemies iu this 
country, without adding to their number those chiefs who have proved thea-, 
selves va'uable friends on more than one occasion; and it must be obvious to 
every person who knows anything of the character of these wild and uncivil- 
ized fellows. that they can only be depended upon so long as it suits their indi.) 
vidual interest to be friendly to the King’s government, for such an ingredient 
as patriotisin is not to be found in the Aifghan character. 
18th. A very flattering ‘etter from the envoy arrived to-day, approving of the 
manner in which I have conciliated the Gooroo. He writes thus: “ The suc 
cess of your exertions to get hold of this turoulent chief is very creditable to 
you, and | trust that a continuance uf the zeal you have hitherto displayed will 
enable you to retain the very dangerous individual you have gained over | 
snall have much pleasure in bringing your conduct to the notice of tae Shah and 
the Right Hon. the Govenor-General in Council.” 
Dost Mahomed is at Gurbund with a few followers, and it is supposed will, 
come to terms soon. My own opinion is, that he will make another effort to 
regain his power. We have his family hostages in the fortress of Ghuznee, it 
is true, and out of which two of his sons have managed toescape ; but our sys- 
tem of keeping hostages is perfeciiy ridiculous. 1 entails a considerable ex- 
pense on us, with no earthly restraint on tue parties connected with the bost | 


tage, for they know to» well! that it is not as it is with their own countrymen, a 


part of our policy to kill, or otherwise punish the hostage for the state crimes 


of his family, sv that during their wars with us those Affyhans, whose friends | 


|.of the aborigines in the pursuit of game is not easily damped. 


= = 


lover the forehead and nose, in token of her virginity, and appears in capital 
health and spirits. She laughed a good deal, and appeared much pleased to see 
an Englishman. One of the khans informs me that she is looked up to by all 
the peasants of the district, as a person possessing the clearest intellect in the 
country, and her opinion is taken on all occasions of imoment, whether in time 
of peace or war. I ordered one of my attendaats to give her a sum of money : 
when Carndahar rupees were given to her, she appeared to look at them as if 
not satisfied, and thinking she would prefer the more valuable ones of the East 
India Company, I directed that an exchange should be made. She, however, 
objected to give up the Candahar rupees, until such time as she had received 
‘those of the Company —[ To be Continued } 


A RECORD OF INDIAN WARFARE. 
BY PERCY B, ST. JOHN. 

Some few years previous to my visit to the new republic of Texas, a small 
tribe of Wacco Indians had descended from their usual haunts to seek a new 
bunting ground, and aveid the attacks of their enemies, the Comanches, with 
whotn they had long had a deadly feud. Wath great taste and jadgment the 
Waccos had selected the junction of a small stream with Dickenson's Bayou, 
Galveston county, Texas, for the site of their encampinent, it having the double 
advantage of being picturesquely situated, and also easily defended, as well as 
that it insured them a constant supply of good water. and lay close to the high 
road fiom Galveston to Houston, by way of Virginia Point. The district being 
very thinly peopled, vast herds of deer and butlalo abounded im the woods and 
prairies, especially near the rivers where they could conveniently water. ‘The 
| Waccos being, as they said, informed by dreams that i these parts the great- 
est plenty of game was to be found, and wishing alsu to be near the settlements 
of the white men, with whom they desired to trade fur blankets, liquor, &c,’ 
poilt a small village towards the head of Dick's Creek. and resided there for 
some ime. The serious effect, however, usvally attendaut on the establish- 
ment of an [ndian camp on a bunting ground soon became evident here, as io 
uther places, and game began to grow scarce. ‘Ihe activity aud perseverance 
‘They are equal- 
ly sagacious in finding thew prey and in the means they use to destroy it. 
‘They can discern the footsteps of the beasts they are io chase of, although im- 
perceptible to every other eye, and can fullow them with certaimty through the 
pathless forest They generally goto hunt fasting,—a word which they do 
not understand in the European sease of eating unusual damties on a particu- 
Jar day, but actually as signifying not to eat at all, and are, it will readily be 
believed, only the more eager after their prey, neither thickets, ditches, torrents, 
pools, nor rivers, stopping them It is not, therefore, to be woudered at, if the 
buffalo and deer gradually began to disappear from around ; in addition to 
which, the white men, settling themselves on the border of the river, certain 
idisagreeables arose which induced the Waccos the more rapidly to change their 
sesidence, and take up their domicile in some more favoured spot, where the 
annals which afford them alike food, clothing, and amusement, where to be 
‘found in greater plenty. ‘The Indians, on breaking up their camp, for reasons 
hereafter to be explained, did not destroy their houses. 

As you approacn tae sources of Dickenson’s Bayou, a small creek, bordered 


are in our possession as hostages for their good conduct, fight with the greater 08 each side by a narrow strip of forest, falls into the former river, leaving be- 
pleasure, knowing that their friends are sure to be taken good care of during! teen the two a small triangular prairie. To this spot, where the deserted In- 
the time that they may be in rebellion. dian village stood, [ took my way when huuting in that part of the country, in 
20th 1 generaly devote an hour every evening, seated outside the gateway, | Order to enjoy the pleasure of being fora brief space within the wigwams of the 
to hearing any complaints the villagers may have to make ; for the sentry pas fed men. Crossing Tod's Creek (a limpid pure stream which supplied the log 
strict orders not to allow any one inside the citade! without orders. This eve-)/#Ut In which I resided with water,) by natural bridge, | sauntered along the 
ning a complaint was made by some men of the Suleman Khile Ghilzies, who ®@frow path, through a pine gruve, and soon reached the open prairie, The 
graze their camels in this country against a notorious merauuer, by name Sane | Morning was exqaisitely lovely ; already,—it was March,—the prairie sent forth 
who has driven off a number of their camels. On enquiring into the case and ‘delicious odours from numerous varieties of wild flowers, the air was filled with 
advising with the khans as to what ought to be donc to punish the offeader, | sweet perfume, the dew-drops sparkled yet upon the trees, while thousand s of 
discovered that Sultan Mahomed, knowing what a shocking character this Sane’ Deccaficoes, or rice-birds, and the elegant red-bird, flew around me, mingling 
was, had promised to give him £20 a-month if he wou d desist from marauding;| their notes with others even more harmonious. A bracing walk of two miles 
but Sane, finding that the khan's promise was not regularly fiulfilled, thought brought me suddenly upon one of those lovely spots which forcibly remind one 
the better way would be to pay himself, so he drove oif the came!s—suld two vl minor Swi-s and Italian scenery By skirting the edge of the timber, I had 
of them to the Huzzarehs for £20, and hones/ly returned the others | reacned the bank of Dickenson’s Creek, at a spot where one of its numerous 
Afzul Khau swears he will not rest till he kills Sane, and he starts to-mor-| tributaries fell in and swelled its waters. ‘The river here rau in a narrow chan- 
row to carry his threats into execution ; if he comes in contact with the villain|/nel, some twenty feet below the surlace of the praine, not so the tribu 
doubtless he will punish and even kill him, bat Sane will keep out of his way,|/beyov, which taking its rise some few miles distant tm the plain, and being muc 


for the laws of the tribe furbid any person not a member of the Sha alum-Kbile! 
(Sha Aluro family) raising his hand to wound or kill, even in self-defence, any) 
of the khan’s family, and this law is strictly adhered to by the tribe; it is the! 
most singular of all their code, and has been noticed before in th® journal. 


‘enlarged by recent rains, came tumbling from a height of fifteen feet into the 
water below. Across the cascade hung the boughis of several bushy trees, and 
immediately at the edge of the water, thrown across in the form of a bridge, 
|was a huge pine log, placed there, no doubt, by the Iudiaus who formerly w- 
Knowing that the deserted village lay on the other 


27:h. My letters from Cabool are anything but cheering ; our affairs seem to, habited these disiricts. 
be going wrong, and we do not appear to have a friend in the city or its vicini-|/side, and impatient to gaze even upon the remnants of anyth'ng Indian, I pre- 
ty. It 1s really too bad to think that such should be the state of things in this! 'pared to cross the stream. Slinging my gun behind me, so as to leave both 
country, and at the seat of government too, after having had quiet possession! nands free, and aiding myself by the branches which hung over head, I com- 
of it for upwards of two years. Our system of government in this country ap- menced my ascent; for, be it known, the bank of the stream on which I stood 


pears a most singular anomaly, it is neither English nor Affzhan—with a good 
deal of the cruelty and injustice of the latter, 1t possesses none of the straight- 
forward bumanity and honourable bearing of the iormer, so that many of the 
chiefs who have been to India, and are really well informed men, and who, in 
passing through this country to the court, generally call upon me, often remark 
in course of conversation that they are disappointed in the good they expected 
tu arise out of our placing the Sha upon the throne of tneir country, and one 
of them even hinted tha: the King was tired of us, and wished us out of the 
countr 

28th. Meeralum Khan, through my intervention, has had his affairs put in a 
fair way of being arranged, so that I have dismissed him with strict orders to 
conciliate the Gooroo, and keep me informed of all his movements 

The weather has become so cold at nigh: that the men cannot stand at sen. 
try, so I have determined on making a move on Caudahar for the winter, the 
Envoy having consented to my doing so, employed all day in packing up and, 
sending off my heavy luggage. 

29th. Marched from Gundee, enroute to Candahar ; morning very cold, with 
hard frost; encamped at the end of the valley of Khaka, after a ride of five 
miles 

During the evening, when walking about examining some curious aqueducts, 
the Siad came to me, and said there was a most curious animal (janawer) to be 
seen in the village, close to our camp, in the shape of a female dwarf. | im | 
mediately proceeded to the house in which she was, and after some difficulty, 
and a good deal of merriment amongst the villagers, the dwarf was brought 
outside the cottage, aud a more extraordinary spectacle | never beheld. Her 
legs are of no use to her, and hang from the body like two small fins; her 


head is the usual size ; she is forty years of age, wears the peka (hair platted) 


lwas some feet lower than that which J wished to gain. ‘The length of the pine 
was about thirty feet, aud though the galt beneath me had not the sublimity of 
,Niagera, or even of the St. Aathouy Falls, yet there was a sufficient vacuum 
\between myself and solid ground to render the idea of a tal! altogether unpleas- 
ant. Creeping, therefore, most cautiously along it, 1 had almost gained the 
jterminus when my eager eyes caught sight of the Indian encampment, and I 
paused even in this position to gaze upon the scene. 

Surrounded on all sides, save the entrance, by a rude species of stockade, 
‘and seated upon a gentle slope, appeared some twenty, or five-and-twenty, 
|Wacco huts, arranged round a square, the entrances all opening towards the 
jcentre. In shape they forcibly reminded me of a beehive ; but in their silence 
jand desolation they nowise resembled the habitations of these busy creatures. 
Facing the bridge, at the contrary extremity of the village, stood what I took 
to be the chief's wigwam, or, perhaps. the general council-chamber. Havin 
stood some minutes in silent contemplation, | cautiously quitted the log, and, 
jadvancing a few yards, stood amid the dwelling-places of that primitive peo- 
iple, whom both history and fiction have invested with a halo of romance, and 
proceeded to examine the mode in which the huts were built, and entered for 
\that purpose the most perfect-looking I could see in the encampment. Six or 
jeight poles of some pliable wood,--willow, I believe,—had been cut in the 
‘neighbouring forest, which were fixed firmly in the ground, and bent until 
they met in an arch overhead, when they were firmly lashed together, leaving « 
‘room about eight or ten ree: square,and proportionably nigh; some, however, 
were larger. accordigg, I suppose, to the exigencies of the family for whom 
were Other thinner and more pliable switches being 

round the hut. a species of matting of plaited rusbes, found in abundance along 
the water-edge, was laid over this, in addition to the bark of birch and other 
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trees, which was carefully laid on the roof and fastened by pegs. Over all 
this, when the camp was inhabited, they placed deer and buffalo skins ; but 
these, ofcourse, had been removed by them, as far too valuable to be left be- 
hind,—skins, furs, and venison hams being their articles of commerce with the 
whites. The wigwams were utterly devoid of chimneys or windows, all cook-, 
ing being performed in the open air, and light being admitted at the entrance, 
which was not embarrassed by anything in the shape ofa door. The councl- 
chamber bore evident marks of advancement in the art of building since the 
introduction of European tools, for it was formed of square posts, fastened firm-| 
ly inthe ground, and with others placed transversely, on which the mat-! 
ting and then the bark had been secured with a regularity, taste, and care 
which [ could not sufficiently admire. The sides were to a certain height 
formed of mad, moulded into a wall, and the remaining portions of the same 
nature asthe smallertents Its length was about thirty feet, its breath fif-| 
teen, and, as on a subsequent occasion [ had reason to know, affurded an excel- 
lent substitute for an hotel, when [ encamped three days in it with a party of, 
hunters. Inthe centre were evident signs that here a fire had often been made, 
round which, doubtless, many a pipe had been smoked and manya big talk 
held. The roof, in which was a small aperture, gave confirmatory evidence | 
Not a remnant remained of furniture or household utensils of any kind, nor, 
any sign, save buildings, that the foot of man ever trod the spot; for grass and. 
weeds overran it on all sides, and doubtless the deer and other game often took. 
shelter in the houses of their most destructiveenemy. In fact, at my entrance 
within the interior of the stockade my ears were attracted by the rushing sound: 
of numerous rabbits making their escape. 

The scene from the threshold of the council-chamber was sufticiently pictures- 
que. 


On each side of gentle slope, in a semi-circular row, were the Indian 
hots, reminding one, combined withthe silence which reigned around, of the 
dead, to which they certainly bore much resemblance ; beyond was the pic: | 
turesque waterfall, the little streams skirted by thick trees and almost impene- 
trable underwood ; while on my left was the river and a heavy timber, the, 
stately trees of which were gently shaken by the light breeze. The solitary! 
charm of the scene was broken only by the murmuring of the waterfall, or the 
chirping of the feathered sougster which flew about in thousands in the warm 
sun. Several beaten tracks marked the way by which hunting parties were in 
the habit of starting on their expeditions to scour wood and wilds, plain and 
forest, hill and dale, for the game which constituted their almost only nourish- 
ment. In the rear of the camp were certain small fields, which yet retained | 
the stalk of the maize, and very likely sweet potatoes had been also planted by | 
the women, who ia almost all primitive states of existence appear to be the. 
sole cultivators of the soil. ‘That which, however, would have made the scene. 
complete,—the presence of the owners,—was wanting ; and, after some hours: 
spent in roaming through the desolate village, aud speculating on what had 
been there enactec, I once more crossed the pine-log. and pondering on the 
destinies of the red man, returned with slow steps to Todville. By diligent! 
inquiry, and careful cross-examination of various parties, | at length learnt. 
the rights of the story connected with the desertion of the Wacco village ; aod, 
as it is a singular instance of the eventful nature ofborder life, we here the: 
tale unfold. 
—THB SINGLE FAMILY. 

One of the earliest settlers in Galveston county, under General Austin, was. 
Jeremiah Shingle, his wife, daughter, and grown-up son. Now the male Shin- 
gles were a desperate set ; could hit a cent at a hundred and fifty paces, wield, 
an American axe of the most huge calibre, and lay a tree, a nigger, or an [n- 


dian low in “ a'most halfless than no time.” They were citizens of the free’! 
and enlighted republic, which boasts itself the smartest nation in all creation 


and, like most Yankees transplanted from their native localities to the rank svi! 
of Texas, were reckless, and rude beyond the conception of anything Eu-!! 
ropean. They disdained the culture of the fertile earth, thousands of acres of | 
which they owned, and after erecting a miserable shanty, in which more wood) 
was expended than would have sufficed to build an hote! of the first magnitude, 
the father and son shouldered their rifles, with which wandering the woods 
they laid low as much game as sufficed to keep the family in food, clothing, | 
and powder, and, above all, the real Monongahela whiskey. Old Jerry Shingle | 
was a thorough toper, and yet he carried it well withal, at five-and-fifty being 
hearty and hale as many a man of forty. His son Ezekial, or, as he was com- 
monly called, Zick, unfortunately added to all these characteristics that of be-' 
ing an arrant bully. Secure in his rifle, bowie-knife, and huge stature, he 
scorned the most distant attempt at courtesy of manner Jt will readily, there- 
fore, be believed, that in a new country, where women were scarce, it was not! 
very easy for Zick to find a partner. Now young Shingle’s highest ambition) 
was a log-hut of his own; but as he could not raise the money to buy a nigger 
help, who would wash, bake, and brew, a wife was an indispensable requisite 
to begin housekeeping. Years, however, passed, and Zick found not 
his mate. His sister, too, was unmarried, from no fault of her own, however, 
but from the dislike all the neighbours entertained of having Zick for a brother | 
in law. 

At length the Indians located temselves in the spot above dese ibed. The! 
consequence was a great increase in the difficulty of procuring game. The 
Shingles, therefore, hated the Waccos, whom, on the principle ever actuating 
their class, they looked upon, despite their ratural right, as interlopers. Both’ 


| ** What does Long-Rifle want with a red-skin girl ?” 

** Long- Rifle thinks the Forest-Rose more beautiful than --—” 

'a loss for a simile, but he looked unutterable things. 

\ The girl laughed, and said, “* My white brother is very tall, but his words are 
ew. 

* Well, I jist arn’t the chap fora long lockrum,” replied the hunter, relapsin 
into his own rich lingo, * it goes considerable agin the grain; but for shootin’, 
or treein’ a ‘coon, or sich like matters, I’m a Yankee, that’s all, and they’re gin- 
erally allowed to stump the universe in thim things.” 

‘Long Rifle can shoot—his eye is very quick,” replied the girl empha- 
itically, the matter being one ever held among her people of the highest impor- 
tance. 

“ Well, I arn't availed of any in these parts canchaw me up; or if he does, 
be must be knowin’ old shaver, and rise considerable airly of a morning; but 
that arn't the chop justnow. Long-Rifle can wipe it up considerable hard, you 
may depend ; but Forest-Rose, do ye see—I must blart it out—my wigwam is 
empty, | want a squaw, a wife, and [ can’t altogether say that I ve seen any one 
comes upto my cypher afore ” Here Zick stopped. 

** Long-Rifle was speaking,” replied the girl quietly. 

** Well, [tell you what, Peoria, or Red-Rose, don’t get my dander up ; I 
feel most particularly ugly, 1 do. Don't youcypher me. Skin is skin, whether 
it be white or black, red or pink, and, do you see, if you will just take half my 
wigwam, it shall be the warmest in these parts, that’s a fact. I’m about a right 
up an’ down hunter, a real first chop of a feller, and can shoot more deer, 
trap more turkeys, and send a ball further than a‘most or many about these dig- 

ens.” 

‘* My brother's skin is white, but his heart is red ; the skin of Peoria is red, 
and her heart is veryred. A brave waits for the Forest-Rose ; he hears her 
voice, and it is very sweet.” 

** Well, I tell you what, girl, you make me feel ugly—but we'll settle that in 
tutus. Jumping Jim a 

* The Leaping Panther,” interposed the girl proudly. 

“Well, Ido feel ryled and kinder sore, that’s a fact. What's in his 
name ' | kuow he's a’most an almighty villain, and he'd better clear out next 
‘hitch ” 

‘“* The Leaping Panther is a great warrior.” 

“ Well, I reckon he’s pretty considerable smart, but that’s nothin.’ I say, 
Peoria, my wigwain is empty, | want a squaw, | take a fancy to you, and 
Red-Rose comes with 

With these wéids the young man caught the Indian girl in his arma, 
threw her on his brawny shoulder, and carrying his silent victim as if she had 
been achild, turned for his rifle, which, while speaking, he had leaned against 
jatree. In its place stood the Leaping Panther, his eyes flashing fire, his deer- 
skin wrapper thrown back, his tomahawk loose, and his hands holding the rifle 
of the now lielpless hunter. 

*: My white brother is very good,” said the Indian, scornfully, “ but the For- 
est Rose has long feet; she can walk.” 

‘A pretty prime superfine scoundrel,’”’ muttered the discomfited Zick, and 
then he added aloud, ** You have the vantage, Ingian, you may depend, and 
it looks wickedly ugly for me. What chop shall we make! You keep the 
rifle—it's an up bili one—and I'll keep the gall.” 

* The Leaping Panther has many medicine guns, but he has no squaw. The 
Forest-Rose must come.” 

‘« It’s an etarnal pity,” muttered Zick, “ but he's got his daader up, and tu 
Ingian, give me the gun—bere’s the gall. I 


Zick was at 


“The white man's life is in my hands,’ said the Indien, proudly, 
‘but hehas smoked in the wigwam of my fathers, Go! ‘There are two 
paths, one of peace, one of war. ‘The war-path leads to the big wigwam 
—wheo the great light goes to rest, the wampum belt will be with the pale 


|\faces 


Zick took his rifle, which the Indian had first discharged, and the odds 
being still against him, suffered both Leaping Panther and Peoria to disap- 
ear 


“A riglar ugly customer that, you may depend, and a pretty kettle of fish I 
have got to couk, | conclude. Well, 1 must be active; thim Ingians ‘ull be 
a‘ter scaiping every soul of us afore long. Once they begin, they hold on most 
especial fast, you may depend.” 

Zick was right. Once the Waccos had a quarrel with one white man, there 
was very little doubt that it would spread to all around. Aware that his neigh- 


||bours were all burnigg for an excuse to attack the Indians, Zick burried home, 


told old Shingle to get his horse out and start one way, while he caught a grey 
old mustang, and dashed on to Austinia, where he knew a dozen men could be 
raised in an hour for any wild harum-scarum whatsoever. The recent retreat 
of Santa Anna, and the dispersion of the Texan volunteers. had spread over 


ithe land a host of wild and untameable spirits, to whom fighting especially with 


Indians was a perfect treat 
Hl. —THE FIGHT. 
That same afvernoon old Shingle’s log-hut presented a more animated and 


|bustling appearance than it had shown many a day. While every chink and 


old Shingle and Zick had henceforth to go further and fare worse. That is, to fissure had been stopped up to prevent the light from giving the Indians a mark 
procure game they had to scour new regions, and, being lazy, their family was||from without, a rousing tire had been set on foot, round which sat in conclave 
forced to be content with a less ample supply of provisions. A deadly hatred | sixteen men, armed to the teeth, and presenting the appearance of rude bush- 
was, therefore, nourished in secret against the Waccos, whom, however, they ‘fighting heroes of the first water. The last had just entered, and the number 
blinded to their dislike by an outward show of friendship, waiting until a fa |wascomplete. Each man bad his rifle, powder-horu, and bowie-koife, and not 
vourable opportunity should offer itself for wreaking their vengeance upon their! one but seemed able to use these articles. Zick recapitulated the causes for 
innocent foes Suddenly however, a change came over the spirit of Zick |warfare, of course making out a most especial good case ior himself, Sull 
Among the maidens who dwelt within the wigwams of their encmies was one’ many had their doubts as to the wisdom of attacking the Waccos, and maki 
who once seen was not easily forgotten. Peoria was the daughter of a great |enemies of a numerous tribe, unless it could be clearly made evident that they 
chief, and destined to be the bride of one equal inrenown. ‘This girl Zick intended themselves to break the peace. ‘The majority sided to this view, 
having once set eyes upon, determined should become his squaw, and lost no |and according!y some hour and a half previously a young, but active and 
opportunity of pushing himself into her good graces Henceforth he was ever |shrewd rg emerson, Ao been dispatched to spy out the intentions of 
within the Wacco ror Keng joined in their hunting parties, smoked the pipe in’ the supposed enemy. is return was awaited for with impatience, as it was 
the council hall, ventured a compliment to the girls, and, in fact, became a re- ‘considered desirable to attack the Waccos, should it be so decided, before sun- 
ular spy upon the movements of the Indiau girl. A white wife anda black! |down, 
hel being equally unattainable, a red-skin squaw was decided upon. '| J conclude Stevens (the spy was so called) has got into some almighty fix,” 
Early one morning Zick tracked his mistress toa grove near the village, round lobserved Zick. re He must be a plagy sight quicker nor I think him if we set 
which the hunter lingered until Peoria had had time to perform her inatutinal | eyes on him agin.” ' 
ablutions, when hearing her light step about to leave the shelter and seek the “ By Jacquers, man alive,” saida Kentuckian hero, who was intent upon 
camp, he advanced into the thicket and stood motionless before ei Leaning moulding smatt rifle balls, about the size of peas, “ Stevens ‘ud bang you in tu 
on his long rifle, and taking also the precaution of supporting his Wack against ‘us im outwittin’ them Ingian varinent. He's pretty prime supertine when he’s 
atree, Zick looked the maiden full in the face. Both were silent fora few min- | about it—and here he is !” ; 
utes ; the girl was the first te speak in her own tongue. | A hurried sound of footsteps was heard, a banging at the door, and in fled 
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1845. 
Josiah Stevens, his rifle in his hand, hishair streaming behind, and his face 
flushed with running. 

“A pretty close shave I've had,”’ said Josiah, as soon as he'd recovered his 
breath, war nigh losing my scalp, and that's a fact.” 

What is it then, Steve!” inquired old Shingle, “ [ conclude war 

“War! aye to knife—and a pretty considerable long knife, too. I've shot 
one of the varmint, and here's as close a shave as ever you seed,” continued 
he, raising his arm, and exhibiting the track of a ball along his side, which 
had, however, torn his hunting shirt, without wounding him in the slightest de- 


gree. 

The door of the log-hut was now pushed viviently open and a bundle thrown 
into the middle of the rom Before, however, the messenger could be caught 
sight of, he had plunged into a thicket, which came up close to the house 
Next minute a dense volume of smoke aod flame from the little bar. contain- 
ing the family supply of Indian corn, told how quick and terrible was the hand 
of Indian vengeance. Not a soul stirred to put it out, old Shingle having 
made a sign fur no one to move. 

** The women are safe off,” cried he, “and the old house may go. Wood's 
plenty, and when the job’s over, we can have a proper raft of you folk to set us 
a-going agin. look at the bundle, and then a’ter the Ingians.”’ 

he bundle proved to be a duzen of arrows tied up with wampom. a signal 
of deadly war, not for an instant to be mistaken by the experienced borderers 


and woodsmen who composed the present darmg band. Instantly the party) 
was divided into two companies ; that of eight led by old Shingle himself, avd. 


that of seven by Zick. The first, it was decided, should cross Dick's Creek, 


and, following the right bank, attack the Indians, whom Stevens reported as. 


intrenched in their village, in the rear, while Zick and his party should make an 
effort to cross the bridge over the little stream before mentioned. By this time 
the house itself was on fire. old Shingle grimly smiling, though none but Zick 
knew the real reason of his coolness and self-complacency. The truth was, 
the log-hut of the Shingles was wonderfully out of repair, and a new building, 
erected by the joint efforts of the assembled party, was a very desirable pros- 
pect hile, therefure, the others admired the coolness and self-possession of 


tne old hunter, and his eagerness for the fray, Zick muttered to himself, * Ican 


see as far into a millstone as him as made a hole in it, and the governor's about. ; 
of thought which is only gained acting such scenes, he saw tnat, with 


the oldest ‘coon ever | tasted.” 
Jeremiah Shingle, or, as upon the present occasion he was more appropriate- 
ly called, Captain Jeremiah, being desirous that the Indian scoat should not 


discover the road he was taking. led his band along the outhouses, amongst | 


which he leaped from the back window of the burning log, rightly judging that 
the Waccos would think them employed in endeavouring to get the flanes un- 
der. Having cleared the premises, the old man entered a wood-path, leading 
direct to the creek, which was to be mounted a short distance by means of a 
huge flat, and only abandoned when the water became too shallow for naviga- 
tion. Leaving this party, we must fvilow the fortunes of Captain Zick, who, 
heading bis men, marched across the open prairie keeping away from ever 
grove and timber, lest an India» might be lurking about to pick off the unwary. 
A beaten track—now the road from Virginia to Houston—served as guide, and 
after half an hour’s sharp waiking, the party were assembled within rifle, or 
even musket, shot of the rude pine-log bridge, which, on the morning above 
described, | had crossed with so much difficulty. A halt was now determined 
on, and a council held, at which various opimons were hazarded After a 
brief consultativn, it was decided to be madness to attempt scaling this in face 
of an enemy, though all felt if that could once be mastered, a position would 
be obtained, from which tie village could be completely commanded. At 
length, after a few moments’ thougat, Zick spoke. i 

* Well, [ wish I may be shot, but it’s agin natur for me to back ovt. It is, 
Mes may depend, aconsiderabie of a touch-and-go sort of business, but you all 
keep a sharp look-out, and I'll sarcumvint the varmint. Mind you shoot every) 
inch of red skin you catch sight of, and you'll give them too much work, you 
may depend, for them to mind me.” 

Accordingly, having seen his followers ensconced in the most favorable nosi-’ 
tion possibie, on the extreme verge of the wood,Captain Ezekiel Shingle cocked 
his nfle, and keeping his eye on tre opposite side of the stream, advanced from 


‘his knee, end in another his chin, were slightly visible to the Irdians. Zick 
‘having turned nearly on his back to be able to catch a glimpse of his compa- 
nions, when Stevens cried to him, he attempted to squeeze himself still more 
flat, and then lay awaiting patiently the result. Meantime, a gun had several 
times been po‘nted at him by one of the Indians, but it was evident that, with- 
out advancing out of cover, no fair shot could be had; the gun was therefore 
iwithdrawn, though Stevens could not but be sure that other efforts would be 
made. Directing his companions to send a volley among the bushes which 
concealed the Indians, he reserved his fire. Quick as lightning, a warrior rushed 
forward tu the pine-log bridge, stood upon its extreme verge, and took steady 
‘aim at the unconscious Zick Attwenty paces, the Indian masket was certain 
death. Stevens watched him with intense interest ; he allowed him to take 
‘aim, and sure of his copper buliet, commonly used among the Mexicans, fired 
just as the Indian was about to draw the trigger; the aim was perfect, the pan 
was shivered, the musket flew from its owner's hands, and he, losing his ba- 
‘lance, slided down the pine log, on which he contrived to keep, without falling 
‘into the chasm below. In an instant he was beside Zick, who, with a buge 
bowie-knife in its hand, sprang to his feet, and closed with his antagonist. 
The Indian was well known to the borderer as both strong and brave ; his tom- 
jahawk, his only weapon, was not thrown, but firwly grasped. When near 
‘enough to render aim from either party dangerous to both, and therefore use- 
less, they paused to look one upon the other; it was but for an instant, when 
they rushed forward, the Indian aiming a blow with his huge tomahawk, Zick 
with his long knife ; both failed, each succeeded in catching the other's wrist. 
‘A fierce struggle for mastery now took place, Zick s riving, while he still kept 
\possession of his antagonist’s right arm. to loosen his own, and put an end to 
‘the contest by means of his dagger. ‘The exertions of both were terrific, both 
‘being almost equally matched asto mere physical strength; Zick was the 
‘taller of the two, but this availed him little, his adversary having a rare sup- 
pleness and viguur, besides the experience of many war paths. Zick’s face 
was to his friends, behind him was the lug, close to which the contest was ta- 
king place. The Indian appeared earnestly to push him towards this, in the 
hope of tripping him, and while seeming to throw his while evergy into the 
effort, he disengaged his tomahawk. Zick knew the unerring aim of many of 
‘his friends, Stevens in particular, as well as their experience, and with a rapidi- 


the tomahawk in his enemy's hand, 1d his v..n Lowie knite use'ess, that death 
‘was facing him ; the instant, therefore, that the Indian had his tomahawk free, 
land raised it with the war-whoop of victory tu brain his vicum, he flung him- 
lself back on the ground, dexterously ensconcing himself in his old cover; the 
\effurt disengaged his hand, but he had no time to profit by the advantage, as 
ibis adversary stood over him with his huge and beavy weapon. The cracks of 
ithe westera rifle satisfied Zick that he had not miscalculated upon his friends, 
land the Indian fell dead, one piercing his back, the second his head, and a 
third his uplifted arm. 

Several volleys from the rear of the Indian village proved that the contest 
was hotly carried on in that direction, though the sharp ears of the borderers 
satisfied them that no advantage in position had been as yet gained, while the 
trapad firing of muskets made mt evident that the Indians had more chance of 
shooting with effect in that quarter. Preseatiy, Stevens detected the absence 
of a rifle among them, eight iastead of nine foilowing in rapid success on. An 
jominous and meaning glance, and a firm and savage grasping of their knives, 
revealed the feeling which the supposed decrease in tneir numbers excited in 
‘the whites. Still no opportunity appeared for giving vent to their feelings ; in 
that direction, not an Indian showed himself. Meanwhile Zick was not idle. 
|\Drawing himself along the ground, and dragging bis mile after bim, he ad- 
ivanced still nearer to the foot of the bridge, and et last gained the cover of a 
\bash, whence he could securely take aim at any who showed themselves on 
ithe opposite side. Stevens and his friends immediately rushed forward, as if 
\fora charge, and actually advanced to within Indien muskes-shot. Twenty 
jwarriors rose and took aim, the first of whom Zick laid low. Astonished at 
the near proximity of their huge enemy, the Waccos concealed themselves 
without firing; Zick having evidently changed the /ecale of his concealment 
jwithout being discovered. Stevens took advantage of this, and while his 


out of the cover. Zick had calculated his distauce to a nicety ; he knew per-| comrades fired a volley, rushed forward and ensconced himself beside young 
fectly weil that where he stood not une of the inferior guas* of the Waccos Shingle ; ' . 

could reachhim. He stood, therefore, sti!l scanning the border of the creek | “ Well, that was considerable smart,” exclaimed Zick, “ and T reckon we'll 
with a careless eye. The minwavre succeeded ; alter a short pause, during |make them feel ugly in tu tus.” He then proceeded vo unfold to bis compa- 
which Zick advanced not an inch, but feigned rather to retreat, some twenty |¥!on a notion, which Stevens approving of, it was determined immediately to 
dusky forms leaped on high, and a rapid but useless discharge of fire-arms took execute. ‘Tightening bis belt, Zick quitted his friend, who immediately com- 
place. Seven cracks of the western rille were heard ere the last Indian had enced bis portion of the task, which consisted in keeping up what he called 
fired, and that one told fatally was plain, for with a wild yell a Wacco warrior 40 everlasting smoke, and blazing away at every conceivable point where an 


fell forward, and plunged headionz into the waters of the fall. Doring this 
time Zick had rushed forward, and was lying down behind a thick bush, within 
ten yards of the bridge. A dead silence followed. The Indians had disap 

peared as rapidly as they had shown themselves, and the Texans were by far, 
too wary to allow the smaliest chance to their enemies of retaliation. A dead 
unbroken silence of ten minutes ensued, when nine rifles were heard from the’ 
rear of the camp, followed by a discharge of double the number of guns on! 
the part of the Indians. Zick profited once more by the confusion which took’ 
ee among the Indians, to make an advance. This time be crept behind a' 

» which scarcely, however, secreted the huge bulk of his person from the 
sight, and consequently from the fire, of those on the opposite side. 

‘*He’s a mighty mettlesome chap, I conclude,” said Stevens, “ though so be 
he’s considerable of a bully, and I shouldn’t just cypler them Ingians a making! 
ahole in him. By Jacquers, there’s Leaping Panther—I saw his phiz for half 
a second, and he’s seen Zick, you may depead. Our boss had better keep ‘ 
smart cover.” 

“Darn my ould father,” said another, “ but there's a shootin’-iron a peepin’, 
through thim bushes. They'll shoot Zick, you may depend, and we'll be pret-| 
streaked. Your rifle, Steve's, about the best goin’; try your) 

_Stevens, while the other was speaking, had been putting a new cap.on his 
rifle, cleaning the nipple, pricking the touch hile, a: using other precautions) 
to ensure a steady and sure shot ; this done, he levelled his gun, after shouting! 
to Zick to keep “almighty close.” The log behind which the “boss,” as a 
chief in any thing is often called by Brother Jonathan, was lying, barely sufficed! 
to keep him covered. In no way in which he could lie was it possible for him. 
to reduce his huge bulk into any thing like the proper compass; in one place: 


* The traders supply the Indians with the most inferior and common articles, espe-| 
cially in the matter of guns, wnich are rarely serviceable at more than sixty or seventy 
yards, while the American rifle 1s unerring at twice the distance. The contests between 
& small party of Americans and a large furce of Indians are thus ina great measure} 


jindian could ve imagined to lie. Meantime Zick crept through the bush to 
‘the edge of the upper portion of the fall, over the very verge of which was 
ithe bridge. Here he was perfectly out of the sight of any but those who 
‘should venture to rise above the bushes, a course of proceeding very unlikely, 
while Stevens kept his position. The water of the stream was not over his 
knees, and he crossed triumphantly, to the great admiration of his friends in 
the wood, whom he had caused completely to forget his faults by the gallantry 
of his conduct in the fight. Having gained the desired spot, he was twelve 
feet below the Indians, between whom and him was an almost impenetrable 
thicket cf dry bushes, reeds, and brush, growing out of the almost perpendicu- 
lar bank. Depositing his rifle securely, Zick puiled out his tobacco-pouch, 
took therefrom a flint and steel, and sat bimself down. Within reach were 
ample materials for lightiog a fire ; wood, as dry as tinder, and Spavish moss 
in abundance. The noise of the waterfall, as well as Stevens’ rifie, complete- 
ly srowned any slight noise he made, and in three minutes efter his crossing 
over, the whole was in ablaze. A dense column of smoke rose, stifling the In- 
dians, and driving them to their stockade. ‘The success of Zick's effort was 
thus far complete. A loud shout from his companions proclaimed their sense 
of Shingle’s dexterity and cunning; the whole party, under cover of the 
smoke, then joined him. . 
It was now decided to scale the bank, where it was open and clear, while 
two should again take up Stevens's place to keep the Indians at bay. No 
|sooner decided on than done. Shingle, brandishing his rifle and the Indian 
tomahawk led the way. In five minutes they were at the top of the bank.— 
The first welcome which met their ears was the loud cry of their comrades, 
under old Shingle. The Indian village was as empty of Indians as at the pe- 
riod of my visit. Old Shingle had lost one man, as had been suspected, while 


‘many were wounded. After ten minutes’ pause, the trail of the Waccos was 


followed, and found to lead to a thicket, about half a miledistant. Pursuit was 
jdecided on, for, though the sun was down, the moon was yet in the heavens 
for an hour or so, and all determined not to end here. The parties, now equal, 
were divided as before, though no effort at concealment was made. Captaja 
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Zick adva.ced to the left, old Shingle to the right ; the former took up a posi | about Lim, but an abundance of bone and sinew. The prevailing character 
hon vot more than forty yards from the grove ol live oak, which concealed the o! his face, which was much tanned and weatherbeaten, was one of indomitable 
indians, concealing himself behind a group of nopals. A rapul fire now opened resolution. His eyes, which were gray and deep set, overhung by bushy and 
on all sides; the Waccos, each man behind a tree, poured forth volley after projecting brows had a quick, intelligent expression, and at times, when he 
volley, while both the parties of white men were equally active. Half an hour |was not in ahy way excited, almost a thoughtfal one, but when ce anaes ac- 
passed in this way, when Zick communicated with his father, and a charge was tion for instance—they gleamed fiercely. His lips were thin and usually com- 
agreed on; the signal was the cry of the caiotw, or prairie wolves. A pause ‘pressed, and certain lines about the mouth gave rather a cruel expression to 
. unbroken by the report of a rifle ensued. Presently, at the first cry of the /his face, but his smile was frank, and by no means disagreeable. He wore 
wolf every white maa rose, exposing his person for a second to the Indians ; a nu beard, save a soldier's whisker to the bottom of the ear His usual, I may 
discharge from every musket gave token of Zick’s success, and so quick were say his invariable costume, consisted of a 2umara, or loose jacket of black 
the motions, that not a man was wounded. Without the slightest pause, every ‘sheepsain, a scarlet boa, or Basque cap, such as the Carlists wore, with a 
man rushed forward, trailing his rifle, and with his knife loosed in the sheath. large starlike gold tassel spreading over the top, blue or red overalls, heavy 
On the verge of the wood the Indians met them. Leaping I'anther and Zick boots, and long, jingling, Spanish spurs. His neck was usually bare ; his gloves 
were in an instant hand to band; Zick dropped his rifle, which he had dis-| must have been a very trifling expense to him ; his cavalry sabre was slung 
charged without effect, and rushed on his rival with his tomahawk. A shower to a belt of common black leather. He had a most unbounded contempt for 
of blows were rained by one and the other for some time without leading to what he seemed toconsider the fopperies of uniform, and always preferred the 
any consequence ; at length Zick wounded the young chief in the left shoulder, ,vnmilitary, but by no means unpicturesque, dress vbove described—probably 
but the tomahawk got entangled im the long hair of the Indian—ihe Waccos ibe very same he had worn when a contrabandista. Subsequently to this, when 
did not shave uuless wien going on a regular war path—and ere ho could free he had attained far greater celebrity than at the time I speak of. and had as- 
it, Leaping Panther had brained his adversary, and in two minutes more, the cended step by step, and in spite of jealousy and disfavour, to the command of 
scalp of Ezekiel Shingle was hanging to the belt of his inveterate foe. Leap |4 brigade, 1t was intimated to him by the general of the division to which he 
ing Panther turned to view the scene. Thirty w ite men were contenditg jbelonged , that it wae desirable he should conform to the regulations of the 
with an equal number of Indians, twe ve of whom lay dead on the field, while |service, aod appear upon parade in the uniform of his rank. I had left Spain 
Zick was the only offset. The young chief saw that to continue the struggle. |before that period, but Ihave since had described to me, what | can well ima- 


was to ensure the destruction of his tribe. Next instant, the angry growl of a |gine, the ludicrous annoyance and discomfiture of Zurbano, at being compell- 


panther was heard, and ere the whites could clearly make out whence it came, | 
every red skin had disappeared in the woods. i 

almighty lucky arrival that of yours, Capt. Ogilvy,” said Stevens, ‘i! | 
it hadn't a been for you, we were looking mighty ugly, that’s a fact. Them) 
Ingians are considerable smart with the tomahawk, and do wipe you up con-, 
siderable hard. Poor Zick! he’s looking pretty streaked.” || 

* Aye! aye!” replied Capt. Ogilvy, who, with fifteen men, had come up in| 
time to join in the last struggle; “you were ail so eternally in a hurry; but 
you'd a licked thim Wackers a plagy sight quicker, and Zick ‘ud a saved his ba-|| 
con, ifyou hadn't a been so pretty prime superfine hot Old Shing!e oughtn’t a done; 
it, and I take it kinder hard he couldn t give a feller aright up anddown chance, 
of a skrimmage ; but it’s no use a making a long lockrum ; young Shin-, 
gie’s dead, and the old un ain't just quite alive, so I won't put his dander 

However rude and wild may be man’s position, it is rare, indeed, that the 
better feelings are extinguished. Old Shingle appeared heart-broken at the, 
death of his only son, and though still alive when I visited Texas, he had) 
never been known to smile from that day. Whenever an opportunity occurred 
of engaging with the copper-colored denizens of the wilds, uid Shingle was the! 
first to volunteer; and as long ashe lives, the peace patched up with the 
Waccos will be hollow. They know this, and, until his death, will, doubtless. 
never revisit their old settlement, but afford to many future travellers an oppor. 
tunity of beholding the Desertep Wacco Vituace. 


ZURBANO AND AVIRANETA. 
BY ONE WHO HAS KNOWN THEM BOTH. 


In the autumn of the year 1836, I was quartered at Vittoria. Sitting one 
morning in my billet in the Correria, a noise in the street drew me to the wine, 
dow, and upon looking out, | felt almost inclined to think that the town had 
been surprised by the Carlists. Twoor three hundred infantry soldiers, in, 
garb and appearance more wild and motley than any of the Pretender s follow-; 
ers that I had ever seen, were marching down the street ata five-mile-an-bour, 
pace, with little regard to the order in which they proceeded. They were, 
singing, chattering, and shouting without intermission ; some were even dis- 
puting with a vehemence that would soon have led tu blows between any other! 
than Spanish soldiers, the most demonstrative and noisy, but, in the main, the 


ed to abandon his usual negitgeé garb, and don the cocked-hot and feather, and 
the tightly-buttoned coat, with cudls and collar stiffened by embroidery, of a 
Spanish general’s costume. ; 

The sou of Zurbano was as remarkable in his way as his father. When I 
first saw him, he was not sixteen yeers old, puny and diminutive for his age, 
with a little, pale, sickly looking face, very red lips, large dark eyes, and a voice 
like a woman in a passion, always upon the scream. How was that so deli- 
eate-looking an urchin managed to suvport the hardships of a guerilla life, I 
cinnot explain; but I suppose it was his pluck and energy that carried bim 
through. Girt with a sword nearly as long as himself, carrying a light lance 
and perched upon a tall horse that would have mede a good charger for a man 
of tweive stone weight, he used to gallop about at the head of his father's ca- 
vairy, then consisting of some five-and twenty badly equipped and mounted 
lancers, chiefly deserters from the Curlists. He was already a cornet in the 
Spanish service, aud not sharing lis father's contempt for dress, he used to 
come out on fete-days, and other grand occasions, in a most dapper uniform, 
sith a broad silver-band down the side of his overalls, a closely-fitting green 
jac ket, and foraging-cap of faneifa: device. At such times he put me in mind 
of one of the smartly-painted wooden soldiers, used as toys for children—not 
that he by any means played at soldiering—it was right down earnest with 
him ; and one of his father’s offic.rs assured me, that young Zurbano had al- 
ready diminished the numbers of Lon Carlos’s army by no less than eleven 
men, If this was true, 1 d» su; pose he had slain themall in single combat 
—probably the majority were fugit'ves thathe hadovertaken and killed—but 
cevertheless. he was skilful i the use of his weapons and manageo.ent of his 
horse, and possessed more muscular strength than his delicate appearance indi- 
cated He wasa bloud-thirsty young imp. | recollect one day, after a skir- 
mish, we had driven the Carlists cut of a village m Alava, and | found myself 
pursuing a fellow who was scampering in great haste acrossa field. I was 
close to him, when up came young Zurbano, swearmg most lustily, in his 
squealing tones, his lance down, and preparing to give the poor devil his quietus, 
by means of a vigorous “ front port’ I was just in time to turn his lance 
aside, and then | thought he would have made a poke at me, he seemed so 
vent upon sticking somebody I prevailed upon him, however, to spare the 
unlucky Carlist, and he tood him back asa prisoner, driving him betore him, 
and occasionally stimulating wis progress by a prick with his lance point. 

Young Martin, as they used to call him, though his name was Benito, was 


nominally ia command of his iather’s cavalry r but as he would inevitably have 


least quarrelsome fellows alive. Some of them had linen havresacks slurg) 

£5. across their bodies, and for the most part tolerably well stuffed ; others spori- led them to destruction had tuey been left entirely to his guidance, he had ad- 
: 4 ed knapsacks, aud not a few carried bundles of various shapes and sizes, the joined tv him asa mentor one Mecoialdi, a very smart, gallant fellow, who sub- 
st addition of which to their equipment by no means increased their martial ap- |sequently lost his arm in action. : 

B* pearance Many of the bayonets were garnished with three or four loaves of | [lt would be difficult to name any officer or partisan who did so much real 
‘-* bread, stuck on like brown beads upon a pin, to the very point of the weapon. damage to the evemy, and was so uniformly successful in his undertakings, as 
Poultry seemed to have been particularly plentiful m the country they had been |Zurbano, during the whole period of the Carlist struggle. He united all the 


~ 
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ered, he appeared less than that. In person he was spare, no superfluous flesh, 


passing through and pigs not scarce, for five or six well-conditioned young 
porkers were being conveyed along, some after tne fashion of infants and others 
by the more usual means of a string tied to their leg, while the direction they 
were expected to take was occasional'y intimated to them by a gentle p ov 
with a bayonet. The squealing and grunting of these interesting animals, the 
oaths and chatter of the soldiers, the expostulations of some unlucky ducks 
and bantams that apparently did not tind theinselves particularly comfortable 
in the hands of their present owners, the shrill voices of the women standing) 
at the doors of their houses and calling in children who were playing in Wwe 
street, formed a medley of sounds perfectly indescribable. 

I was not long in learning that the new comers were a part of the band of, 
Martin Zurbano, or Barea, as he was frequently called, from the name of bisna | 
tive place,a village near Logrono. The piains of Vittoria were just then much in-, 
fested by the Carlisis, who at night used to occupy villages within hulf a mile of 


qualities 


in a war of that description ; great personal brave- 
which he acted, 
The 


tial tos 
ry und presence of mind, a kuowledge of the country in 
and cousiderable skill in ovtaining information and devising stratagems. 


Carlists’ who dreaded hin more than any other Christino chief, never consider- 
ed themselves safe while he was within twenty or tuirty leagues of them. He 


would accomplish furced marches of a lengththat appeared almost fabulous ; 


aud in an extraordinary short time fall upon and exterminate some detachment 
of the enemy, capture a valuable convoy, or kidnap an officer of rank. 


Il wo of 
is early r exploits, the more remarkable as being achieved with a mere hand- 


ful of men, were the capture of the Carist generals, Verasteg:i and Itaralde. 


Che former was carried away from the very middle of a Carlist division ; the 


second was taken out of his house, situated in the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try, five-and-twenty miles from the Christino lines. 
vt this latter feat. 


Zurbano was very proud 
He had his portrait painted about that time, with a fora 


the city, and «ven come close up tothe fortification and fire athe sentries. I |cap on his head, which he bad taken from Ituralde as a sort of memento or 


hay been thought that this siate of affairs would afford Zurbano fine scope and. 
oppo tunity forthe peculiar style of warfare by which he had made himselr fa- | 
mous, 1 wa: fare of stratagem and surprise and he had accordingly been ordered to 
march his corps of free companions to the capital of the province of Alava. | 

Tso or three evenings later, upon entering the cafe in the Plaza Nueva. 
which was a great resort of the officers of the garrison, ny attention was at | 
tracted by three persons, whose costume and appearance denoted them to be- 
long the band of Zurbano, They were seated at a ‘able with two comrades of 
iny own joined the latier, and was int:oduced in due form to the commandante. 
Von sartin Zurbano, to his son Benito, and to one of his office s whose name! now | 
a ‘all, heavy-lookimg man, with a sullen, unprepussessing countenauce 

Zurbano, although then only a major in the army, or lieutenant-colonel of 
cuerpos francs, with five hundred men at his command, had already, by several 
daring exploits, made himselfa reputation, and | examined him with some 
curiosity. To judge from his appearance he was about forty-five years of age 
perhaps rather more, but in activity and strength I] should say he was full ten, 
years younger. | have rarely seen a map who gave me more the idea of one 


Vittoria. 
to occupy some short time, and Zurbano and a few other officers accompanied 
it for the ride’s sake, and to have a chat with the faccivsos, as they said. While 
the prisoners were being told off and identified, we went into house with some 


trophy of the affair. On the picture, round the cap, was the inscription “* Buina 
a Ituralde ’—cap taken irom Ituralde. 
portrait im bis quarters at Vittoria. 
nature, he would say little or nothing in reply, forhe was a man of very few 


The boma itself hung above the 
When complimented on exploits of this © 


-ords, but his face would light up with a smile of satisfaction and self-approval. 


On the other hand, he was very careless of the honours which Spanish military 


men usually prize ; refused decorations that were offered to him, and never 
wore the gulones, or lace stripes upon the cuat-cuff, that mark the rank of field- 


officers in Spain, 


The terror with which Zurbano inspired the Carlists was only to be equalled 


by their detestation of hin * E/ anfame Barea,’ as they used to call him, 
would have met but skimp measure of mercy had he fallen into their hands. 


I recollect on one orcasiou a flag of truce went out a village a few miles from 
it was for the purpose of an exchange of prisoners, which was likely 


capable of undergoing great fatigue and hardship He was rather short in| |Carhist officers, who were very polite, aud offered us refreshment, which we ac- 
a i, about five feet seven inches, I think ; but being somewhat round-should- 


cepted, in retu.n giving them cigars, for good tobacco wasa scarce luxury in 
Charles the Fifth’s country. Zurbano got talking and joking with the Carlists, 
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in the sort of tone in which a wolf and mastiff might be supposed to jest with ista armies, and upon the struggle terminating unfortunately for the consti- 
each other from between the bars of their respective cages, the bars besng re-) tutional cawse, be escaped with great difficulty, travelling haif over Spain on 
presented by the flag of truce. They were very civil in words, certainly, but muleback, disguised as a peasant or fruit-seller. ‘This closed his military ca- 
there was in their voices and smiles a strange sort of expression, a kind of ar-, reer, and in what mepner he passed the next ten or twelve years of his life [ 
riere pensée, as if they were saying to themselves all the while, ‘* How I should am unable to say; but it appears that he was not lost sight of, or at any rate 
like tobe in yourtop-knot ” At last Zurbano said, forgotten, by certain persons who were acquainted with his peculiar aptitude 
“ Tell me the truth now. What would you do to me if you caught me ?"’ | for political intrigue. 
“‘ Oh, Martin!” cried one of the Carlists, in a sort of disclaimiug tone, On the death of Ferdinand, he was one of those who exerted their talents 
“ nada, nada—nothing at all. Prisionero solamente, nada mas—keep you and energies to give an impulse to the liberal cause in Spain ; but he had again 
prisoner, and treat you well.” | Tetired from the scene, and in the spring of 1837, was living uunoticed at Ma- 
Zurbano gave an indescribable sort of chuckle, and poured forth a string of dnd, when lon Carlos made his celebrated expedition into Arragon, at the 
exclamations, more remarkable for energy than elegance. Friend Martin was head of the larger portion of his army. ‘The queen's government was in great 
at times not very choice in his vocabulary, | must confess. | alarm ; it was suspected that a rising of the Carlists in the interior of Spain 
“ [| know better than that,” said he, “ and I have only one request to make: was preparing, and every effort was made to get a key to this conspiracy. The 
if every you take me alive, light a fire, and roast mé at it.” then ministes, Pio Pito Pizarro, discovered by some intercepted papers that 
The Carlists of course laughed, and exclaimed vehemently against such an Bayonne was one of the chief points at which the plot was brewing. He sent 
idea ; but if they had caught hun, | doubt whether they would have treated a confidentia’ person to Aviraneta, exposed to him the state of aflairs, and ask- 
hin much better than he requested them :o do, ed lim if he were willing to go to Bayonne, and endeavour to discover the plans 
To a man of Zorbano'’s impetuous character and active habits, illness was and projects of the conspirators. Aviraneta agreed to do so, started at once 
of course a dreadful calamity Once, at Vittoria, he had an attack of painful for France, and had aiready commenced bis anti-Curlist researches and ma- 
malady, aed while it lasted | went two or three times to see him. He was neeuvres, when he was ordered by the French authorities to leave Bayonne. 
obliged to keep his ved, and used to lie cursing and swearing ** at no allow- He applied to the Spavish Consul to obtain him permission to remain there, 
ance,” and grinding his teeth, notso much with the suffering he endured as but strange to say, although he had credentials as comisari de guerra, or com- 
with impatiance at being compelled to remain idle, instead of mounting his missioner at war, from the ministry at Madrid, and although he showed these 
horse, and sallying fort a@ perseguir los faccrosos I do not think he was tothe consul, that functionary refused to assist him. ‘The confusion then ex- 
ever comfortable except when he was rampaging about the country with his tsting in Spain, and the want of unity and homogenity in the whole of the 
little band of desperadoes, seeking whom he might devour. government and institutions of that singular country, were beyond conception 
His ** A ellos !* or ** At them!” when he caught a view of the Carlists, was great. Aviraneta had to leave Bayonne and repair to Pau. 
as hearty and inspiri ing as the sound of a trumpet. And off he would go, al-'| Before he had been many days at the latier place, he received orders from 
ways the first, spurring his Andalusian, and waving his heavy sabre, while the’ Madrid to return to Bayonne, which he did. but foand his labours so much im- 
Carlists would sing out,“ Demono Barea !” and ron like mad. He was al- peded in various ways that he again left the town, intending to make Perpig- 
ways eager to get to close quarters—always for a charge in preference to the 9@n the centre of his operations, which at Lhat time were directed to no less an 
Jong-shot work which some of the Spanish troops are so fond of. He used to end than that of bringing the civil war to a termination by fomenting divisions 
get off his horse, put himself at the head of his infantry, and dash up to the, among the Carlists, and strengthening the wish for peace that was already 
assault of a parapet or position without wasting a cartridge. He got his share cherished by many of that party. But the very nature of Aviraneta’s mission, 
of wounds, but exposing himself as he did. it is wonderful he lasted the war out | which required the greatest secresy, was an obstacie to his success. Every 
In 1839, the burning of the crops in the Carlist portion of the province of body suspected him; he found opposition and impediments on all sides. Mean- 
Alava, was entrusted to him, and in accomplishing it he received a wound that while the ministry had been changed ; Pizarro was out; aud at last Aviraneta 
for some time threatened to prove fatal. ‘Ihe shot was fired from a window m returned to Madrid in disgust, and settled down into his former quiet mode of 


the village of Gamarra, where a skirmish was going on, by a Carlist officer, life, leaving his enterprise unaccomplished. 
One ministry succeeded another—they ali have their turn in Spain—and, at 


who was afterwards pointed out to me in the south of France, and who received | 
promotion, | was told, for the exploit. | last, at the close of 1838, Pizarro came in again. He sent for Aviraneta, and 
It has been often asserted of |xte that Zurbano had been a robber before the asked him if he would returnto Bayonne and work out the plan he had formed 
“ The old robber of La Rioja,” said Narvaez, the other day, when speak-||for spread’ng disunion in the Carlist camp, a plan that he had partially com- 
ing of a more usefui soldier than ever crossed his own saddic. { do not affirm «unicated to Vizarro a year and a half previously, and which had then been 
that Zurbano had never been a robber, but I may mention, cn passant, that al-' thought well of by that minister. Aviraneta, who is a man of indefatigable ac- 
though | had mauy opportunities while in Spain of hearing details of hrs life, tivity of mind and body, set out at once for Bayonne, and arrived there on the 
and inet with more than ove person who had known him almost from boyhood, 5th of January, 1839 
I never heard it said that he had been any thing worse than a smuggler. That | And now began a series of intrigues and stratagems, and Machiavelian ma- 
he did not deny, and has himself pointed out to me mountains over which he NPuvres, devised with an ingenuity, followed up and executed with a skill and 
had passed, as he said, many a profitable convoy. Contrabandista or salteador,' success, that have rarely been surpassed, or perhaps equalled, and that were 
smuggler or highway:nan, it will perhaps be urged, there is little ditlerence— unquestionably a very promivent cause ef the termination of the war in the 
arcades ambo. It must be remembered, however, that in Spain smuggting is a Masque provinces of Spain. Taking advantage of the wish for peace that had 
profession, and that those who exercise it are looked upon by a large proportion, sprung up amongst the soldiers of the Pretender, Aviraneta did all in his power 
of the population as very fine fellows aud exceedingly useful members of so- to strengthen it by means of skilful agents i the Carlist camp, which agents 
ciety, who carry their heads as high, and hold tnemselves for as honourable ‘were very numerous, and of both sexes. He also wrote suppositious letters 
men as the best. Another accusation that has been brought against Dou Mar-|/and proclamations fiom Spanish and Basque priests aud farmers, advocating 
tin is, that he has enriched himself dering the war, and must therefore be a peace in terms adapted to the understandings of the peasants and soldiers for 
rogue. The inference is by no means an mevitable one. Zurbano is a man of||Whose perusal they were intended. ‘These papers he caused to be printed, and 


frugal and inexpensive habits, the pay of his rank is good, and, moreover. he| ‘ound means to distribute by many thousands tnroughout Navarre and Biseay, 
| at the same time that he adopted most original and admirably devised measures 


had opportunities of making money in a tolerably legitimate manner—for war-' 
time, that isto say. When I knew him, he was allowed to raise contributions! for setting the generals and advisers of Don Carlos by the ears. They were 
in certain Carlist districts, for the payment of his free corps, and for various) already divided into two parties, the fanatics and the moderates, mutually hating 
expenses, such as equipments, spies, and other matters. To get the information jand fearing each other, and Aviraneta knew well bow to stimulate and augment 
concerning the enemy's movements, essential to the carrying on of his expedi ‘that hate and fear. The interest of these affairs is considerably gone by in 
tions and ambuscades, he was obliged to have numerous agents and to pay)England, and even in Spain, where to-day's revolutions and changes leave men 
them well. All sorts of persons used to visit him, peasants, muleteere, char- /but small time to think of those that oecarred yesterday. Nevertheless, one of 
coal-burners, wood-cutters. bringing intelligence that was often paid for at a) the levers employed by Arivaneta to overturn the Carilist party, was so singular 
very high rate Oi course he used to bleed tbe Carlist purses pretty freely |tu Its nature, is so Little known, and conveys so good an idea of the foresight, 
when he could. ||invention, and genius of the man, that I will here give his own account of it, 
| remember once starting with him and his partida about midnight, and/)taken from a memoir which will presently be alluded to more at length, 
crossing country for several hours in profuund darkness and perfect silence.|| ‘* Having now discovered,” he says, “the weak point by which the rebellion 
Just as morning dawned we debouched upon a high read, and setting off at a) might be mortally wounded, | drew up my plan. 1 supposed the existence of 
sinart pace, in less than five minutes we entered the town of Salvatierra. Zur- 4 secret society at Madrid, having an agent at Bayonne, employed to direct and 
bano rude straight to the house of the aleade, dismounted, and darted up stairs; promote in the Carlist camp the objects of the association. I represented Ma- 
The nest was literally warm, but the bird had flown. He caught one of the foto and his clique as affiliated to the said society, Maroto himself being presi- 
regidores, however, and made him disburse. After a short delay, and with a dent of the principal triangle in the north of Spain; various triangles or sec- 
most piteous face, the poor fellow handed over a small bag of gold ounces | tons of the society being supposed to exist amongst the factious battalions and 
which he had probably collected amongst the inhabitants. In this, and other) |the chief inhabitants of the Carlist districts. I composed a synoptical table, a 
ways, mach monev must have passed through Zurbano’s hands, and some little| sphere by which to decipher the signs and hieroglyphics employed in the official 
of it may have stuck to his fingers; but he 1s not one of those who, having be-| Correspondence, the whole written upon Spanish paper, with printed headings, 
gun the war with nothing, cau now afford to give twenty thousand pounds for and adorned with two magnificent seals ; in short, with all the attributes neces- 
a palace, and spend more than as many dollars on a féte. | sary to prevent the least doubt arising as to the authenticity of the documents 
No one who is acquainted with Zuroano’s wary character, will suspect him) oF the reality of such an association. 
of having voluntarily made his late aboriive attempt to revolutionize Spain. ‘*in the correspondence between the head-quarters of the society at Madrid, 
There can be little doubt that he was implicated in some way or other in the aud its Bayonne agent, appeared the whole pian of a conspiracy in the Carlist 
Prim conspiracy, and when, after the discovery of that plot, he was commanded) camp, duly concerted and arranged, and of which the result was to be the ter- 
to repair to Santander, he saw in the order a desire to get him out of his own) Mination of the war. Maroto, as president of the chief triangle of the north, 
rovince, where he was popular, in order to ship him comfortably off to keep! was manager of the scheme for getting rid of Don Carios and proclaiming mo- 
rim company in some colonial prison. Or perhaps when they had got him! derate principles in lieu of those of absolutism. ‘The instructions emanated 
out of La Rioja, they would have shot him at once, for his known attachment |ffom the Directory at Madrid, and were put into execution by Maroto and his 
to Espartero would always render him an object of disirust to the preseni|subordmates. The shooting of the Carlist generals at Estella in February 
He saw that he must either run or fight for it, and preferred) 1839, and other important events that occurred about that time, all appeared by 
| this simula ed correspondence to have been planned and arranged by the con- 
spiracors. This famous set of papers was subsequently designated, in all my 
‘communications, by the name of the Simancas. 


war. 


rulers of Spain. 
at least attempting the latter before adopting the former course. 
The discovery of the recent conspiracy in the Peninsula is owing to a man, 


who, although his name be less known in England than that of the daring gue- ' 
rilla chief to whom the preceding sketches refer, 1s nevertheless a far more re-| “ By the beginning of April all was reedy, but the most difficult and impor- 


markavle and uncommon person. [ allude to the present gefe politico, or po-| tant part of the work had yet to be accomplished. It was necessary to get the 
litical chief at Madrid. Don Eugenio de Aviraveta, a Biscayan by birth, and|/Simancas safely conveyed to Don Carlos, as proceeding ‘rom a Carlist source. 
who at a‘very early age found himself talgng an active part in the wars and A Christino would have been suspected, perheps found out: | was afraid to 
revolutions of bis country. During the war of Independence, he was the se-|\trust a bribed Curlist; only a well-paid foreigner was suitable for such a mis- 
cretary and companion of the Empicicado, and shared most of the dangers, tri-|/sion which moreover, required extreme coolness and sagacity. At last, and 
umphs, and vicissitudes of that bold and successful partisan. In 1823, he again| after much trouble, my principal confidant pointed out to me a Frenchman who 
buckled on the harness, and took the field against the united French and Real-|was a Carlist agent. I got acquainted with this person and sounded him, found 
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him possessed of the veedful qualities, and, by dint of promises and presents,! often amusing, possessed of a large fund of general knowledge and information. 
made him entirely mine.”’ He is a great reader, and his tastes are geverally simple and unostentatious. 

By means of the agent whom he had made his own, as he says. this Spanish |When at Geneva, he used to pass much of his time fishing in the lake—a 
Fouché forwarded intimation of the supposed plot to the apostolic or fanatic peaceable occupation enough for a conspirator. He must be now between filty 


section of the Carlist party, as coming from a zealous French legitimatist, who! and sixty years old, his mental faculties fresh end vigorous, although his bodily 
was too much suspected and under the surveillance of the police to be able to health has become somewhat impaired within the last five years. 
communicate with them personally. The two Carlist colonels, Lanz and So || ‘The possession of that rare virtue of public men. consistency, cannot be de- 
roa, the latter of whom was at one time governor of Irun, and celebrated for! nied to Aviraneta’ He has at all times been the steadfast enemy, alike of des- 
his cruelty and furious fanaticism, were the first to whom a communication was! potism, and of what he conceives to be, too great a degree of liberty. In 
made, and the thing was broken to them in so natura) a manner, and the ultra-| Queen Christina he considered he had found a supporter of the principles to 
Corlists were already so suspicious of Maroto, and apprehensive of treachery \which he inclines, and in good fortune and bad he has ever been her staunch 
on his part, that they swallowed the bait at once, and begged for specimens of| adherent. ‘That his ewn profit or advantage has not been his aim in the active 
the correspondence of the secret society in question. These specimens were! part ke has taken in Spanish affairs, appears probable, from the circumstance of 
forwarded, and so skilfully and plausibly had the whole scheme been combined.) nis only possessing a very small competency, scarcely indeed to be called one, 
that the fictitious documents, instead of leading to the detection of the im-} which he derives from some incunsiderable estates in Biscay. There are scarce- 
posture, fully convinced those who saw them of the existence of the alleg-) Ly half a dozen political men in Spain, who have not, at least once or twice 
ed plot. ‘turned their coats m order to fill their pockets, and ha Aviraneta chosen to fol- 
The first thought of the astounded ultras, who immediately held a janta | the example so ebundantly given hiro, and trim his seil to each breeze thet 
meeting at Tolosa, was to assassinate Maroto, but on deliberation they deci-|')Jew, there can be little doubt he might have come in for a very large share of 
ded to get possession of the proofs at any price, of the conspiracy, and thet ‘the loaves and fishes. possessed as he is, and as even bis greatest enemies al- 
bring him to a court-martial. The Pretender was informed of the important tow him to be, of talents of a very rare and peculiar class It is only fair to 
discovery, and, with his friends of the apostolical party, at once entered into a ‘assume therefore, that he did not choose to apply those talents to so selfish a 
counter conspiracy against Marotv, whom he was afraid to attack openly, on ac | yse, and it remains to be seen whether he will employ them equally well, now 
count of the latter's influence with the army. ‘ ; ‘that furtune, by placing him on the upper side of the wheel, has given him a 
Confusion and mistrust were the result of all this. Aviraneta kept up the! more ample field for their exercise. There are probably few men living more 
excitement and suspicion for some time, amusing Don Carlos and his partisans likely to play an important part upon the turbulent stage of Spanish politics. 


by promises and inventories of the Simancas, but it was enly on the fifth of Au- 

gust, when he thought things were ripe for an explosion that he sent the forged ANECDOTE OF ELLISTON 
ate 

BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 


papers to Tolosa, where they were delivered to the Pretender’s minister, Mar- 
In 1317, the Birmingham playhouse exchequer was becoming shaky—and 


co del Pont, who gave a — for the same, of which a fac-simile was ap 
pended to Aviraneta’s unpublished memoir. The crumbling to pieces of the 


Carlist cause was now very rapid. Maroto, finding himself in danger of his 
life from the fanatical party, aud conspired against even by Don Carlos himself, 
while his own suldiers were destitute, half-naked, and discontented, and the 
queen's troops were pressing him hard, threw himself into the arms of the nu- 
merous and popular party in the Basque provinces that was thirsting for peace, 
and the convention of Bergara was the almost immediate result. 

Aviraneta was not destined to receive much reward, at least immediately, for 
the large share which he had taken in the pacification of his country. He ap- 
pears always to have been an object of distrust and dislike to Espartero, and 
within a very few months after the restoration of peace to Spain he was arrest- 
ed in Arragon by order of that general, thrown into prison and threatened with 
a firing party. Fortunately for him, intelligence of his captivity was convey 
ed to the Queen Regent at Madrid, and she immediately dispatched a courier 
with orders for his releave. He went to Frauce, where Christina was, shortly 
afterwards, obliged to take refuge. Before proceeding to Paris she sent for 


like a drunkard, could hardly keep a balance ;—it was now that Elliston played 
otf many of those ecceutricities by which his memory has been so signalzed. 
‘Frequently did he hazard undertakings with the public, where there was scarce- 
ly a possibility of keeping his word ; and more than once has it been suspect- 
ed, he had advertised “ stars” for appearance, with whom he had never enter- 
ed into the slightest consultation He resorted to expedients in which the dis- 
‘creditableness was pardoned through the humour of the conceit, and the of- 
fence escaped in the merriment which followed Knowing, if he lost popular- 
ity to-day, he could whistle it back to-morrow, Elliston hesitated at no exploit, 
however wild, to fill his building for a single nignt. In some instances, the 
public had their own credulity to blaine as much as the manager's effrontery ; 
for the * Bottie Conjurer” of Foote eould not have outstripped some of his 
vagaries. 

Of these fourberies d’ Elliston, one of the must remarkable, was the mana- 
iger’s announcement of a“ Bohemian, of unexampled strength and stature,” 
‘who, antongst other evolutionary feais would display bis facile management of a 


Aviraneta, who had an interview with a at Marseilles. 
Whilst in exile at Toulouse, during the winter of 1840 1, Aviraneta prepar- 


‘huge stone, ef about aton weight, which he was to handle hike a tennis-ball. 


ed for publication his famous ** Memoria,” or ‘* Account of the plans and oper-| The Bohenian was stated as having been received with favour and distinction 
ations that had been put in execution for the annihilaton of the rebellion in the in various Rhenish states, and had actually felled an ox by a blow of his naked 
north of Spain.” He had it printed, but subsequently resolved to defer the? fist to lighten the ennui of a German princess. 
publication, as he considered that, besides compromising in various ways many|| ‘Tbe Bohemian, “ begot of nothing but vain phantasy,” being, in other worde, 
of his friends and former agents, it wodld have rendered his own return to Spain’ | the offspring of the manager's imagination, might indeed fairly have been de- 
more than ever impossible, so long as the then existing order of things lasted. nominated a prodigy, and one who had also several brothers and sisters of the 
The potes to the memoir in question, and the documentary proofs of che truth, same quality. Typical of himself, the Bohemian was advertised in gigantic 
of what he advances in it, { have myself seen, and they are in the highest de | letters and sundry portraits, which had been originally executed for the proprie- 
ee curious, including letters from Marco del Pont, dated up to the very last | tors of the *Saracen’s Head” inn, London, were placarded about the town, 
} ae of the Pretender’s stay in Spain, imploring aid to enable Don Carlos to jwith the subiiseation, * Tie Bohemian !” in the place of ** Snow Hill.” 
pass secretly through France into Catalonia, from the supposed Freuch legiti-|| The Girmingham people, who were beginning to sicken at tragedy, and had 
matist, who was all the while no other than his deadly enemy, Aviraneta. Sub- wagzishly chalked ou the stage-door of the theatre, ** Mangling done here,” 
sequently, either wish Aviraneta’s permission, or, as | suspect, by the indiscre ',were wonderfully revived by this extimulation; the Bohemian, with his fist, 
tion of a friend, extracts of the ** Memoria” found their way into a Madrid pa- |was certainly **a hit,” and the edifice was as full on the night of his promised 
per, and no better proof could be adduced of the importance of the services| appearance, as though the Emperor of Austria himself had been expected. 
rendered by its wotler to the queen's cause, than the /ury with which their rev-|!The play, * Pizarro,”’ had but a poor chance—the apathy, which at another 
elation inspired the Carlists. The legitimatist papers, both French and Span-| time woud have been its meed, was vow kindled into mmpatience, and * The 
ish, were rabid in their denunciations of the iufernal plot, as they termed it, of ‘Bohemian! The Bohemian!" from the tongues of the spectator,s completely 
its framer, and of the vile and diabolical means by which its success had been! drowned the words of the actors, which, with considerable foresight, they had 
insured. Those means, however, did not deserve such hard terms, and were; half studied for the occasion. Down fell the curtain, and ‘* The Bohemian !” 
neither so unscrupulous nor so immoral as not to be justified by the great end instaneously broke out with fresh violence, as when, at a conflagretion, the 
aimed at and attained, namely, the termination of a civil war, remarkable for ‘crackling roof tumbles into the yawning furnace beneath. Fitted to the oc- 
bloodshed and atrocity. | casion, as it was conceived, the fiddlers struck up * ‘The Battle of Prague.” 
In the spring of 1841, Aviraneta having left Toulouse for Bayonne, was sciz-| aud every nerve was now attuned to the pancratic eiforts whieh had been 
ed upon at the latter place by the French authorities, aud packed off to Swit-| ipromised. 
zerland. In order to prevent his passing through Toulouse, where it appears'| At ths junction, Elliston, pale with consternation, and labouring onder 
he was suspected of carrying 0 = »ne political intrigue, the police sent him a distress of mind, which would have extorted pity from the original Sara- 


round by way of Moulins, ive handred miles or more. took: 
up his abode at Geneva, and remained there between two and three years, ex- 
pelled from France, in danger of his life if he returned to Spain, inadmissible 
in Italy, where he would have been immediately pounced upon as an anti-Car- 
list conspirator. He felt this exile very bitterly, and did not even take the 
trouble, except in one or two instances, to reply to the numerous attacks made 
on him by the French and Spanish press. 

‘*For the moment,” he wrote te me once in a letter from Geneva, ‘‘ my ene- 
mies triumph ; but patience! I am not yet dead. My day may come.”’ 

And come it has at last, for the post he occupies is a high and important one. 
If the permanence of the Moderado party in power depends on the discovery of 
the conspiracies that may be formed against them. their tenure is good. The! 
same talents that enabled Aviraneta to carry on a conspiracy with small means, 
and under most difficult and disadvantageous circumstances, will, in all proba- 
bility, enable him to discover plots against himself and his friends. His know- 
ledge of human nature and skill in the choice of agents, were surprisingly ma- 
nifested in the transactions preceding the treaty of Bergara, where, out of the 
large number of persons he employed, not one was found to betray him ; and 
had he not himself revealed it, the Carlists inight to this day have remained 
ignorant whence came the blow that so largely contributed to the ruin of their 
cause, 

I have now lying before mea lithographed portrait of Aviraneta, a most ex- 
act and characteristic likeness. ‘The large hooked-nosefand somewhat project- 
ing underlip would give him a slight resemblance to Ferdinand VII., did not a 
high massive forehead, and the expression of the face, whico indicates acute- 
ness joined to great energy and moral courage, differ widely from those of the 
late King of Spain. There isa slight squint in one of his eyes, which, how 


ever, takes away nothing from the penetrating expression of that feature. As 
@ compsnion, Aviraneta is of easy and pleasant intercourse, good-humored, and 


‘cen himself, stepped forward, aad, with suppliant palms, addressed the assem- 
‘bly :— 

| ‘The Bohemian has deceived me,” said he; that I could have pardoned ; 
\but he has deceived my friends—he has deceived you—you, who have ever 
ibeen kind, liberal, and confiding’’—at which last word he buried his face in his 
jhankerchief, but to hide what emotion, we will not hazarda guess. ‘* The Bo- 
‘hemian, I repeat, has deceive us—he is not here’-—a certain smouldering 
‘now agitated the body of spectators. Elliston went on— And the man, of 
\whatever name or nation he may be, who violates his word, commits an offence 
which ——"here the eruption took place, which completely buried the rest of 
his aphoristic sentence. He then proceeds: “ Anxious for your gratification, 
and grateful for your patronage, I entered into correspondence with the faithless 
foreigner, who was this day tohave appeared ——” a yell which, in another 
place, would be denominated ironical cheers. ‘‘ The correspondence, ladies 
and gentlemen, is in my pocket ” an incredulous laugh. ‘I'll read it to 
you.” Here he produced a variety of papers resembling letters. ‘ (Read ! 

read !—No! no! imposition!) ‘* Here they are,” continued Elliston, with 
one of his most cunning looks,—‘ does any gentleman present read German ? 

—if so, would he honour me by stepping forward?” (A screant of merriment.) 

“Am I, then, left alone ? then I'll translate it for you.” (No! no! enough! 

Go it, Elliston!) ‘* To your will I obey ; the correspondence shall not be 
read ’—here he deliberately replaced the documentary bundle in his pocket— 
but, ladies and gentlemen,” continued he, with a smile which could have le- 
velled the Andes, ‘tas proof of my own sincerity and the fulfilment of my under- 
taking, the stone—the stone is here—you @hall see it!” (A volcanic burst.) 
** You shall yet be satisfied—you are my patrons, and have a right to demand it. 
Shall the stone be produced?’ (Cries of “The stone ! the stone!” Here the 
manager winked his grey eye at the fiddlers, who hastily betook themselves to 


* The Battle of Prague,” when up sprang tae curtain, disclosing a sand-rock, 
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which, for weight and magnitude, could positively have made ** Bohemia noth- chateau, they made haste to depart with their prize. A number of valuables 
ing !”’ and bearing a scroll, ** This is the Stone!” which lay readily to hand were carried off ; but they refrained from ransacking 
“ Then grasp'd Tydides in his hand a stone, the house, having suspicions that one or more of the domestics had escaped un- 

A bulk immense, which not two men could bear, perceived, and fearing that the village might be alarmed, and their retreat cat 

As men are now " off Their suspicions were not groundiess ; the villagers were aroused; the 


All tow Was exeliation Good-homoor, even confidence seemed restored ‘alarm spread from house to house ; and, seizing their firelocks, a band of half- 
a ‘ naked peasants rushed to the castle, but too late to rescue the captive noble- 


Here was indeed the stone, and imagination did all the rest. The good people, 
though they not reel ‘Goy Hart of Warwick, bad yet gaged apn hin tell ey bead of the robbers way the raid clang of hore 


ayor as idle after having seen hiseight footmen. But Elliston had not yet | 4 ee ited : , 
done. The kaleides of his fancy was stil! at work—and his gratitude suggest. 20° Commotion It excited. Large bodies of soldiers were sent to scour the 
ed further concessions. and again he came furward :— _moumains; the most noted thief-catchers were set upon the trail, and every 


“If there be any lady or gentleman," said he. * who may still feel disap- jexertion made to trace the robbers to their lair, and rescue their captive, 
pointment, I beg respectfully to say, that a box-ticket will be delivered on ap- gerne the bandits, having secured their prisoner, coolly sent information 
plication of the party at the office of this establishment, for any evening during m ld — that he live in perfect safety, and should want for wpe. aw 
the week which, on the surrender of one shilling, will admit the party free!” aad d a fo eet at liberty until a sum equal to £30,000 sterling shoul 
(Cries of * Bravo, bravo, Eiliston!”) Thus. like the quack. who promised |P@ COwn tor his ransom. This only roused the authorities to still greater 
every inhabitant of the town a present of sixpence, by selling his nostrum fora “oqperme — the soldiers scoured the mountams and searched the valleys ; 
similar sam, which he declared honestly worth a shilling, Elliston secured a | ut neither bandit nor marquis was to be heard of. By whet means bis hiding 


small account for a future night, which probably never else would have found place was ultimately discovered | could not learn; but he was found at last, 
its way within the doors of the Birmingham Theatre neither among the inhosvitable rocks of the barren mountains, nor in the re- 


|cessess of their secluded valleys, but in « quiet village no! many iniles from 
3 |jthe city of Granada. Once at liberty, tus iage of the marquis against his cap- 
MNiiscellaneons Articles. tors knew no bounds; and through his information and exertions six of the rob- 
ive ‘bers were seized, and his emissaries are stil] on the watch for the rest. But 
HOT BATHING IN ALGIERS. {what is most singular in the whole affair is, that several of the robbers are 
I went attended by the French interpreter: we were carried into a saloon known to be at this moment in Granada; nay, they have actually put them- 
handsomely illuminated, aud covered with mats, where they undressed us, |selves in communication with their late captive, offering to restore the articles 
and afterwards covered us with two napkins, the one tied round us like a petti- carried off from the chateau. provided their comrades be liberated and the pur- 
coat, and the other upon our shoulders. Hence we were led into another cham- |suit after the rest of the band given up; and yet no exertions of the police can 
ber, which was agreeably wari, where we remained some time, the better to ‘discover where these bold negotiators are concealed Meanwhile, the marquis 
prepare us for the sudden excess of heat into which we wereto pass. Next lnas rejected all proposals of accommodation, and thirsts for nothing but ven- 
we proceeded to the graud saloon of the bath, which is covered with a spacious jgeance. This is regsrded as a piece of perfect infatuation , and it is univer- 
dome and paved with white marble having several closets round it, We were sally expected that be will ultimately fall a sacrifice to his own revenge, and 
told to sit down upon a circular marble seat inthe middle of the hall, which be murdered by those for whose blood he thirsts. 
we had no sooner done than we became sensible of avery great increase of Rev. W. Roberisoa's Journal. 
heat : after this each of us, separately, was taken into a closet of a mildertem-| Feionep Mapwess Reapi.y Derecren.—The best’ actor that ever lived 
peratureswhere after placing a white cloth on the floor, and taking off our nap-||would be detected im an hour's examination, by a medical man of moderate ex- 
kins, they laid us down, leaving us to the further operations of twe naked, |perience and ordinary sagacitv. Having been several times placed im this sit- 
robust negroes. These men, newiy brought from the interior of Africa, were |uation, I know the facility for detecting such assumptivn; it is much greeter 
ignorant of the Arabic spoken at Aigiers, so [ could not tell them in what way |than that of detecting the real illness uf a soldier who dislikes the compound 
1 wished to be treated, and they haodled me as roughly as if I had been a jnitre powder and leaden pills of the battle field, or of the man drawn for the 
Moor inured to hardship. Kneeling with one knee upon the ground, each took |militia, and claiming the benefit of some defect or disease as a ground of ex- 
me by the leg, and began rubbing the soles of my feet with a pumice stone.jemption. In both these cases there is sometimes serivus difficulty, which, when 
After this operation on my feet, they put their hands into a small bag, and ||decided against the applicant, leaves on the mind a very painful dread of hav- 
rabbed me all! over with it as hard asthey could. ‘The distortions of my coun. |ing committed an injustice ; but in fictitious insanity there is no such doubt ; 
tenance must have told them what I endured ; but they rubbed on, smiling at||every one attempting the deception overdoes the character; le only knows the 
each other, and sometimes giving me an encouraging look, indicating by their! |grosser outlines of such cases, and in his attempts to fill them up he often re- 
gestures the good it would do me. While they were thus currying me,they |verses the shadows, It is, besides, impossible to keep up the character when 
almost drowned me by throwing »arm water upon me wiih large silver vessels, |tae muscles of the face become fatigued ; and, if closely watched, and bis at- 
which were in the basin under a cock fastened in the wall. When this was'|'ention suddenly called to another subject, he has not the madman’s rapidity of 
over, they raised me up, putting my head under the cock, by which means the ||transition ; before there is time for consideration and decision, he bas let fall 
water flowed all over iny body ; and, as if this was not sufficient, my attendants |the mask, and is detected. Even the sullon look of melaucholic requires a pain- 
continued plying their vessels. Then, having dried me with very fine white jul effort of the muscles of the face which cannot be long kept up voluntarily. 
napkins, they each of them veryrespectfully kissed my hand. I considered this |There is, { think, no danger whatever of success in any such attempts at de- 
as a sign that all my torment was over, and was going out to dress myself, |cep'ion, if the case be referred, as it ought to be, not to insulated individuals, 
when one of the negroes, grimly smiling, stopped me, tll the other returned |but to a medical jury—conducting the examination in their own way in private, 
with a kind of earth, which they began to rub all over my body, without con-||and not m the present absurd mode of cros+-examination in public, before men 
sulting my inclination. I was as much surprised to see it take off all the hair,|jnecessarily ignorant—not merely iguorant of the best mode of ascertaining the 
as I was paived in the operation ; for this earth is so quick iu its effect, that it |fact, but wanting even the rudiments of that preliminary knowledge which is 
burns the skin if left upon the body. ‘this being finished, 1 went through a)/4 small but essential part of the investigation ; and, besides, ignorant of the 
second ablution ; after which one of them seized me behind the shoulders, and,} habits, modes, and peculiarities of mental aberration, the judge and counsel are 
setting his two knees against the lower part of my back, made my bones crack )geverally almost as incompetent on these subjects as the jury, and quite as in- 
so that fur a time I thought they were entirely dislocated. Nor was this all ; capable of an enlightened decision. Wigan’s Duality of the Brain. 
for. afier whirling me about like a top to the right and left, he delivered me to| Nineven.—To the letters which we have heretufore published from M. Bot- 
his comrade, who used me in the same manner ; and then, to my no sinall sat- |ta, respecting the excavations at Khorsabad, we may add the following from 
isfaction, opened the closet door. 1 imagined that [ had been a long time un-| ithe Augsburg Gazette-—There are at present 160 workmen engaged thereon, 
der their hands; but these servants are so quick and dexterous in these ope-|/and besides the walls, which are covered with sculptures and inscriptions, 
rations, that, on consulting my watch, I found it had lasted but half an hour. many antiquities of a peculiar and at present inexplicable nature are met with. 
M Algeria, Past and Present. | For example, under the large bricks, of which the floor consists, are stone re- 
MODERN ROMANCE OF GRANADA. positories, which are filled with small clay enamelled figures of men and beasts, 


De los Toires, a nobleman of great wealth, had just arrived at his estates without anything on the surface indicating the existence of such repositories, 
in the vega of Granada. His chateau is situated on the skirts of a populous OT there being anything within them to explain theircontcats. In another place 
city, about eight miles from Granada; and to seize and carry him off from his) they discovered great rows of earthen vases of a remarkable size, placed on a 
own castle was the daring scheme of the robber chief. For several days some) rick floor and filled with human bones, and similar to those which have been 
of the robbers were stationed in the neighbourhood as spies, to watch “his mo-||found at Bayolon, Ahwaz, and other places in South Persia. The palace seems 
tions, and to report when and where he could be most successfully imet with. |to have been plandered before its destruction, for neither jewels, vor instra- 
The marquis, however, seldoin stirred from the immediate vicinity of his castle ;| ments, nor even the small eylinders so numerous in the neighbourhood, are 
and the number of his servants, as well as the neighbourhvod of the village,, anywhere found; merely some bronze images of beasts (for instance, a very 
rendered any attempt to carry him off during his short walks or rides all but,|fine lion) have been discovered, as also 4 part of (se bronze whee| of a war 
hopeless ; and whenever he visited Granada he was well armed and well at-| chariot. But the most incomprehensible circumstance is, that the alabaster 
tended. Despairing of any more favourable opportunity occurring, and im-||slabs with which the walls are cased, and which are covered with inscriptions 
patient of delay, the bandit resolved to surprise him in his chatean itself. land sculptures, bear on the back, likewise, inscriptions in arrow-headed char- 

It was about half an hour after midnight, when the porter of the chateau |@ters, and certainly not in the Assyrian, but in the Babylonian language. As 
was distarbed by a summone to the gate. His inquiries were answered by a||'t is naturally not to be presuined that the architects would have been so foolish 
man who, in the pale light of the moonless sky, appeared dressed like a courier, 48 to have giaven these mscriptions where no one could have seen them with- 
and who stated that he had just arrive! from Cadiz with despatches of conse- /0U! pulling down the wall, it must be presumed that the slabs have served 
bp for the marquis’s own hand. The unsuspicious porter immediately un-||tWice, first belonging to a Babylonian palace, and afterwards have been trans- 

id the strong fastenings of the gate, and admitted the pretended courier. The posed by the Assyrians and freshly graven. At present no sculptures have been 
stranger on entering proceeded to disencumber himself of his cloak ; when, |found on the back, which would, indeed, be of the greatest interest, no Baby- 
suddenly wheeling round on the porter, who was busy securing the gate, he !onian sculptures having ever yet been discovered. Some of the lately-found 
cast the cloak over his head. and, having fairly enveloped him in its ample |bas-reliefs are especially remarkable ; for instance, one representing the siege 
folds, so as to prevent the slightest outcry, he deliberately gagged and bound |Of a town situate on an island ; the sea is covered with ships, the ‘ore part of 
him. This done, the gate was in gently opened, and a score of robbers) which form a horse's head, and which are occupied in bringing the trunks of 
glided noiselessly :nto the hall. “Undes the direction of some who must have trees for the — of erecting adam. The water is covered with all kinds 
been intimately acquainted with the chateau the band then divided, the greater |of marine animals—fishes, crabs, and winged sea horses. ‘The richness of the 
number proceeding to the servants’ spartments, lest any of them should escape 4etails, and the mass of sculpture which the palace contains, are amazing, and 
and elarm the village, while the captain himself advanced directly to the sleep ||'tis incomprehensible how so magnificent a building should have been so strange- 
ing-chamber*uf the marquis. All this was not managed so quietly as not to! ly buried in the earth. 
disturb the lord of the mansion, who, on hearing some unusual noise, hastily) A Renict or tHe Rewen or Terror.—The quarter adjoining the Fau- 
arose, and appeared at the door of his bed-chamber with a lighted lamp in his bourg St. Martin has just lost one of its celebrities in the persun of an old 
hand. ‘This was all the robbers required to lead them to their prey ; and. after \chiffunnier, 79 years of age, named Perruchon, and nicknamed La Lencerne. 
an ineffectual attempt to escape, he was secured without resistance. Mean- ‘This appellation he received from having been, during the first Revolutin, one 
time, the rest of the band having gagged and bound all they could find in the'/of the public executioners who summarily hanged such persons as incurred 
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suspicion to the first lamp-post Per-uchon was originally a turner by trade, || Foreign Summarp. 

and remarkable for strength and good looks. He became enamoured of repub. eBtossitt 

lican principles, and jomed one of the clubs which commited such excesses’ The Hon. W. George Grey, Earl Grey's youngest son, left England last 
during the early part of the Revolution. He afterwards succeeded i» obtaining week for Vienna, where he is appointed altaché to the embassy of Sir Robert 
a certain influence over the Recollets ; and it was at this period that a young! Gordon. British minister at that court. . 

girl belonging to a noble family visited him to obtain his intercession in eabhsre The Record states that the Bishop of Exeter has been induced to give up 
of her parents, who were condemned to death. Perruchon reflected a few! hig opinions about the surplice, in consequence of an intimation from the queen. 


minutes, and said, ** There is only one way to do it, and that is to become 
wife. I sha!l teke you to my house, and we shall yet married at once” This | A pension, it is said, from the funds of the civil list, has been coreg 
abrupt announcement somewhat shocked the girl, but she at last consented, “POO Mr __Phomas Hood, the author of, amongst other things, ** The Song o 
ad her father avd mother were saved Her subsequent conduct did not, ‘He Shirt. 
h.wever, respond to this act of filial devotedness ; for discovering by chance’! Stncutar Strone.—The Frankfort Post Ampt Gazette states that there was 
that a yonng gentleman, formerly known to her, was in prison, she got him lately found at Viacovete, in Sclavenia, a stone of the size of a popped = 
liberated through the interest of her husband, and afterwamis ran away with changes colour like a cameleon. [t was black when first dug up, and when 
him They were discovered at Lyons three or four months after, and brought! exposed ~ light became white, then successively —e or wo and 
back to Paris, where Perruchon had them both beheaded. When the scenes green. n the surface are streaks as of gold, and if put imto the hand the co- 
of terror came to @ conclusion, the executioner found his calling gone, and sank’ lour varies rapidly with the warmth. 
back to the cor dition he had quitted, with, however. less inclination to work, || Auvecep Cuxe ror Consumprion.—A letter from Darmstadt, dated 2nd 
ive gave hunscl! up to drink, and at last was forced to assume the chiffonmer s September, in the Ober Post Amts Zeitung, describes a striking method newly 
basket and crook to geta living. He was, a few days back, found dead in his ‘invented for the cure of pectoral complaints :—" The surgical operations of 
gerret, lying on a heap of straw, and covered with an old tattered blanket. |jDr- Von Herff at present attract great interest here. Tnese operations have 
> Messenger. in several instances effected a decided cure ir cases of tubercular 
AN UNFORTUNATE DILLET-Doux —ihe hussar whom his Prussian majesty) consumption—pAthists tuberculosa. The seat of the ulceration having been 
(Frecertck the Great) had put about his person in the room of the unfortunate , ascertained by meas of the stethoscope, the matter is discharged outwardly by 
Deiss, was ordered, a few pays ago, Into en He had written the means of an tocision being made in the cavity of the breast, penetrating the 
his be longs. The cure 1s finally etfected by medicine injected into the wound by a 
stay at homevend take care-of the old Mar (growling tear). 1 to the bet we to 
our . ‘ ees 8. | fidence, that, in several instances, the operations have obtained the most com- 
Jetter fell ere “9 — s syne He es sent for his hussar, and ‘plete success, and inno case have been attended by any danger to lite. We 
asked him w ether he could write." A little,” says the hussar. ‘ Take @//nope that Dr. Von Herff, after an extended series of experiment, will make the 
ki not observatious deduced from them the subject of a philosophic inquiry.” 
tel t The bu, Tuom.—The Inverury poet has, we observe from a notice in the 
y hie Aderdeen Herald, goue to Loudon to superintend the publication of a new edition 
i ‘of his works. ‘The London papers—particularly Punch and the Examiner— 
fore | Pass! ‘have done much to forward the interests of this unfortunate son of gerius ; and 
The kin the ige iwe trust they will not dionse him too much, to the injury of his simple, vnso- 
ang sent Dun) ouisticated tastes and habits. Poor John Clare (now in an asylum) never fair- 
3 sian majesty ‘don, and the Ettrick Shepherd (who had always, during his stay the metrop- 
— vlis, half a dozen dinner and supper parties on hand) was certamly not the bet- 
_ Tue Expression or tut Human Eyve.—The eye is the most lively feature jter of it. Tue strong, energetic mind of Burns, it will be recollected, was not 
tion. It is indicative of the higher and holier emotions—of all those feelings) jorts of the friends o om should be steadily directed towards a permanen 
which distinguish man from the brates. A large eye is not only consistent with, provision for him in the shape of av annuity, however small. He is now ap- 
beauty, but necessary to it. The eye of the eagle, even of the ox, is familiar, proaching fifty years of age, and the * light of song” must soon begin to decay. 
in the simtles of poets, The Arab expresses his idea of a woman's beauty, by We rejoice to hear, that. by his first edition, and the kindness of friends, the 


The Anglo American. 


saying, that she has the eve of the gazelle; it is the burthen of their songs. poet has cleared above £200. 


The timidity, gentleness, and innocent fear in the eye of the deer tribe, are) 
compared with the modesty of a young girl. ‘ Let her be as the loving hind. 
and pleasant roe.” In the eye we look for meaning, for human sentiment, foi’ 
reproof. Do architects study enough, when arranging the masses of their, 
buildings for effect, how the shadows will fall? The statuary at all events! 
must, *‘ The eye ought to be sunk,” says Winkleman. Yes, relatively to the 
forehead ; but not in reference to the face. That would give a very mean ex | 
pression. It is the strong shadow produced by the projecting eyebrow, which. 


yives powerful effect to the eye in sculpture. 
Sir Charles Bell’s Philosophy of Expression 


| Tue Surerice Question.—The Bistop of Exeter has published a letter, 
‘complaining of the memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, agreed upon by 
jthe dean aud chapter. The letter of the right rev. prelate concedes nothing, 
‘and takes the high ground of the bounden duty of both clergy and laity to adopt 
bis directions respecting the observance of the rubric. ‘The bishop says :—**[ 
see a resolute determination in many paris of England to resist ali church au- 
thority ; | see schism in its most mischievous form, under the guise of nominal 
churchmanship, rampant, and of course intolerant wherever it is seen.”” As an 
instance of the latitude assumed by some of his clergy, and the necessity for 
uniformity of procedure, Dr. Philpotts states that a rector in his diocese, a few 


Caution to Amateur Meswerists.—On Wednesday, the 27th ult., a days ago, pre.ched without either surplice or gown, in bis great coat! 


young woman named Gorst was put into a mesmeric state by her uucle (Mr. || 


Forshaw,) with whom she resides, in Drinkwater's Gardens, in Liverpool, and, 
she continsed in that state for 99} hours (4 days 3} hours,) during the whole; 
of which time she scarcely partook of any nvurishment. Her uncle finding 
himself unable to restore her, became alarmei. and sent for several persons,, 
whom he deemed amateurs of the art, with a view of bringing her out of the, 
somnambulic state, but their efforts not only proved ineffectual, but tended, by 
the diversity of their operations, to sink her into a still more profound sleep | 
In that state she continued until the following Sunday evening, when she was) 
visited by two young men, who possessed sume knowledge of the art, and who, 
were requested by the uncle to do what lay in their power to restore her. They 
accordingly commenced their operations about seven o'clock, but it was ten. 


o'clock before thev succeeded in awaking her, and she was then in a very weak, 
state fom want of food. On Monday, they renewed their operations, but she, 
did not “‘. On Tuesday, after five minutes exertions, she slept twenty, 
minutes. On Wednesday, she was again operated on, and slept three-quarters, 
of an hour. On Thursdav she was in the somnambulic state, and required 
operating upon for two hours before she could be awakened, which was, in a 
great measure, caused by a person imprudently informing her of what had 
taken place in the interval between the preceding Wednesday and Sunday 
evening. On Friday she was with difficulty kept awake. 
was much better, and was enabled to engage in her usual occupations. This 
case is a striking example of the danger which must result from ignorant per- 
sons meddling with an art of which they have scarcely any kn wledge. 
Liverpool Times 
Tue Batrie or Towron.—This battle of Towton was not, like the other 
battles in the wars of the Roses, a combat of noblemen; it was a true battle, 
and the most bloody one perhaps that the Englisi ever fought. here remain-! 
ed on the field thirty-six thousand seven huudred and seventy of the slain 
This carnage proves that the people fought on their own accord, and not 
merely for the house of York and i.ancaster Queen Margaret, the year be- 
fore, in order to crush her enemies had called to arms and to pillage all the 
bandits of the northern border: a:d im the march from Y rk to :.ondon, they 
had plundered every thing, even to the sacred vessels on the altar of the 
cburches n this, all the powers and people of the south of England rose and 
marched towards the north, under tne command of Edward and of Warwick 
all preferring death to a second visit of these plunderers. No quarter was 


On Saturday she|| 


einer given or asked, although 1t was the holy week. ‘I'ne weather was that 
of « true English spring, that is, it was frighttul; the snow blinded the cow-| 
batanis, who could hardly see each other at mid day. The slaughter continued) 
got the less through the whole day, the night, and even the succeeding day. 
‘he id-aol home and property in danger, rendered them implacable. Towards, 
evening the La.castriaus «lready vanquished, saw fresh divisions of Yurkisis 


inty tae river woich rolled behind them. Micuelet's History of France. 


4 Op, aod perceiving that all was lost, they Fn way siowly, and is 


Tus Carnotic Cuvrca —A correspondent of the Dublin Monitor says, 
“that a rescript has been lately received by the Most Rev. Dr Crolly, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, from his holiness the pope, which directs * the prelates and 
clergy of this country to abstain from a! political agitation ; to attend exclu- 
‘sively to their religious duues; to inculeate uuiversal peace and clarity, as the 
jbond of Christian perfection; but, above all, to recommend by word and exam- 
‘ple, honour and submission to the rulmg powers.’ ‘The holy faiher proclaims 
‘this asthe genuine doctrine of the cath lic church at all umes and under all 
| A New Norra Pots Exreprrion —We learn that it is contemplated by 
government to send out anotuer expeditivn to the arctic regions, with a view of 
discovering the, or north-wes passage, betweeen the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
and the couneil of the Royal Society having been solicited to give their opinion 
jas to the desirableness of such an expedition, have stated, that independent of 
ithe great object to be attained, the benefits that would accrue to the sciences 
lof geo.raphy and terrestrial magnetism render such an expedition peculiarly 
desirable. It appears that ‘he trebus and Terror, which were recently em- 
ployed at the south pole, under the command of Sir James Ross, have returned 
wo such good order, asto be ready to be made immediately available for em- 
ployment on any similar service. Atheneum. 

Tue Execution or tat Recicipe Tscuecn.—All accounts agree that the 
Kiny of Prussia endeavoured in various ways to get rid of his dreadful respon- 
sibility He proposed tv have the judgment suspended tll after dis death, and 
to leave to his successor the decisiun of the case ; and when, at length, he had 
nv 2 cape from the styning the sentence of deatn, he fainted away after having 
done suv, and burried fromthe capital until the fatal act was accomplished. 
His | st orders to M Kleish were that the sentence should not be executed if 
I'schech exhibited the least symptom of repentance ; but, unfortunately, the 
enthusiast persisted to the last in his criminal delusion, and the king’s will 
cuuld not be accomplished. 

Tue Governor or Scinpe —UChe governor of Scinde is a most extraordi- 
nary inan—the business he gets toroug, is eimo tincredible. He not only has 
to read, but dues read the proceedings of all trials, civil and military. He 
causes his wulitary magistrates, who are pushed ia all directions, to keep dia- 
ries, with a-stracts of all letters written and received by them. | hese are sent 
to the governor weekly, and he carefully readsthem. The labour is great, but 
‘he thus knows the exact state of every part of the country. He has the 
duties which are involved in the command of 17,000 men. When we consider 
all this, and that he has to carry on a correspondence with the governments of 
Calcutta and Bombay, we may form some idea of the extraordinary mental ex- 
jertions of the Governor of Scinde. Further, when we recollect that Napier 
‘nas bad his leg broken by a musket ball—his side grazed by acannon ball— 
bay ovetted in (he back—cut down on the head—his face pe:forated with a ball 


which carried away part of his jaw—the calf of his leg torn by a rocket—that 
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he, out of thirty-four of his people struck with coup de soleil, was the only eu 
vivor—that he has had a paralytic stroke—and is 63 years of age, and is ac-) 
tively governing the country he has conquered, we are perfectly astonished at} 
the man. Naval and Military Gazette. jsilier Gds. 

It is positively asserted and believed in the best informed circlesin the) 35th ; Lt. A. Leslie, from h-p. Glengarry Lt. Infty. Fencibles, to be Lt. v. 
French capital, that her Majesty Queen Victoria, and his Royal Highness) Ward, prom. ; Ens. F. G Elkington to be Lt. by pur. v. Leslie, who ret ; C 
Prince Albert, will visit Paris the ensuing spricg. Preparations are even said) B. Davency, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Elkington ~46: Lt D. D Wemyss, 
to be making for the reception of these illustrious visitors at Fontaimbleau and | from the St. Helena Regt. to be Lt. v. Lacy. prom.—5lst: Ens. E C. Sin: 
Versailles. Court Journal, |\gleton to be Lt. by pur v. Doveton, who ret: Eos W.L F. Sheaffe, from 

Wituus Pirr ar Bertamy’s —Never did man go so near todestroy the in-| 57th Ft. to be Ens without pur. v. Singleton, who ret —57th ; J. H. Lothian, 
tellect of his son by over excitement, as that arrogant, unreasonable, imperious.|'Gent to be Ens. by pur. v. Sheaffe, app to 5lst. Ft.—60th;: C.F. B. Daw. 
and much overrated man, the great Earl of Chatham, as he is called. * Courage | kins, Gent. to be 2nd Lt. by pur. v. Hetherington, whose app. has been can.— 
my son, said he, in one of his letters, when the poor lad was complaining of) 66th : Lt. E. M. Davenport to be Capt. bv pur. v. Rainsford, who ret ; Ens. 
the enormous variety of topics urged on his attention ; “ Courage, my boy ;|\W.M. 8. Cauldfield to be Lt. by pur. v. Davenport ; R Gordon, Geut. to be 
remember there is only the Cyclopedia to learn ” William Pitt was verv near) Ens. v. Cauldfield —69th : H. Peard, Gent. to be Ens by purr-—98th : Ens. 
falling a sacrifice to his father’s ambition. Great as were his talents, 1 do not! RK. Young to be Lt. without pir. v. Dallas, dee ; Qrirm-Serg J. Reardon to 
doubt that they would have been much greater had they been imere slowly) 0¢ Ens. v Young.—Rifle Brig: 2nd Lt. Sir H Tyrwhitt, Bart. to be Ist Lt. 
cultivated ; and he might then have attained the ordinary term of haman life. ov por, v Dandas, who ret; F. A. Thesiger, Gent. to be 2nd L'. by pur. v. 
instead of his brain wearing out his body at so early an age. To see him, as)/Sir, H. Tyrwhitt —Ceylon Rifle Regt : 2nd Lt. GT. Dawson to be Ist Lt. 
I have done, come into Bellamy’s after the excitement of the debate, in a state, by pur. v. Smith,who ret: J Hill, Gent. to be 2nd Lt. by pur. v. Dawson.— 
of collapse, that with his uncouth countenance gave the air of insanity, swallow |Ryl. Canadian Rifle Regt. : Lt. J. Campbell to be Capt. by pur. v. Byt-Mjr. 
asteak without mastication, and drank a bottle of port wine almost ata draught Nash, who ret ; Ens. L. G Cox to be Lt. by pur. v. Campbell; A. English, 
and be then barely wound up to the level of ordinary impulse—repeat this pro-|/Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Cox.—Staff: Paymr. J. H. Mathews, from 3ist 
cess twice, or, I believe, even three times in the course of the night—was a||/Ft. to be Paymr. of a Rec. Dis. v. Macbeavh, dec.—Brevet - Capt. E. Croker, 
frightful example of over cultivation of brain before it had attained its full de-| of the 2ud Drags, to be Mjr. in the Army, Jan. 40, 1837. 
velopement. So much had its excitability beeu exhausted by premature and) : 
excessive moral stimuli, that when his ambition was sated, it was incapable of), 
even keeping itself in action without the physical stimulants I have spoken of || 
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be Ens., v. Dalzeil.—29th : Ens. St. G. M. Nogent to be Lt by pur. v. Mack- 
worth, who ret.; A. A Dick, Gent., to be Ens, by por. v. Nugent.—32nd : 
JW. Boissier, Gent., to be Ens., by pur, v. Sir E. Poore, app. to Scots Fu- 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4. a 10 per cent. prem. 


Men called the sad exhibition the triumph of mind over matter: I call it the 


contest of brain and body, where victory is obtained at the sacrifice of life 
Wigan's Duality of the Bain. | 


War Orrice, December 20.—4th Lt. Drags.—C. Montgoinery, Gent. to be, 
Cor. by purch. v. Edgell, prom. in 7th Ft. ; 6th Drags—Cor W. Doyle, from 
15th Lt. Drags. (Rid. Mast.) to be Cor. v. Powell, prom ; 15th Lt. Drags — By the acw Mail Steemer Cambria, we hi Enoli . 
E. R. Keone, Gent. to be Cor. by par. v. Doyle, app. to th Drage... 16th Lt.) his vessel has had a long and stormy passage, in the course of which her 


Drags.—Lt. E. J. Pratt, to be Capt. without pur. v. Mansell, dec. ; Cor. D | 

Maycock to be Lt. v. Pratt; Serg.-Mjr. R. Hodgson, to be Cor. without pur. decks were swept by a heavy sea, and three of her boats were washed away. 
v. Maycoek ; 4th Ft.—Ens. H. Fitzgerald to be Lt. without pur. v. Morgan, She 1s uevertheless reported to be an excellent sea-boat and a fast sailer. 

dec. ; Gent. Cadet C. W. Aylmer, from Ky]. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without per; The news is generally of a satisfactory nature, b in th oust 
v. Fitzgerald ; 7th—Cor. G. R. Edgell, from 4th Lt. Drags. to be Lt. by por is 
vy. Grogan, who ret. ; 11th—Capt. J. Forbes, from hf-pay Unatt to be Capt 
v.J. Goold, who ex. receiving the diff. ; Capt. R. Webster, from half pay Un.) “portant articre, cotton, maintains its price and may even be quoted at an 
att. to be Capt. v. J. Forves, who ex.; 17:h—Bvt. Lt.-Col. P. M*Pherson to, eighth of a penny per pound in advance. 

be Mjr. without pur. v. Deshon. dec. ; Lt F. A. Wetherall to be Capt. vice!) Her Majesty’s health continues unabated ; the Queen and Prince Albert 
H. H. Lt. v. honour the Duke of Wellington with a visit at Strathfieldsay, a proof of the 
cred bigh estimation in which his Grace deservedly continues to be held by her Ma- 


Cadet RK. J. Gardiner, from Ryvl. Mil. Col. to be Ens, witho pur. v. Dudgeon | 
26:h —Capt. F. Stupart, from half-pay 2nd Drags. to be Capt v. Cain, prom. ; ‘yesty. On dit also, that another addition to the Royal family may be expected 
Lt. H. Edgar to be Capt. without por. v. Shun dec. ; Lt. J. W. Johnstoue to 'owards the close of the ensuing summer. 
Gent. Cadet C. E. Blackett, froin Ryl. Mil Col. to be Ens par. oo 
—Ensiga H. T. Metge to be Lt. without pur. v. Hope, dec. ; Gent. Cadet J \\the apparent negligence of Sir Robert Peel to the disturbances im that distract. 
S. Richards, from Ryl. Md. Col. to be Ens. v. Metge. jjed portion of the Eunpire, may be, ard im fact now are, silent. Sir Robert has 
50th Ens. C. E. Young to be Lt., without pur., v. Beruard, dec. ; Ens. W. P taken, to the very letter, precisely the steps that we long ago anticipated he 
Lt. Joyce, dec. Gent Cadet C.S Slessor, from would, and we have the most unbounded confidence in his ultimate success, 
y! Mil College, to be Ens., without pur, v. Young: C. A. P. James. Gent.) ‘py 21 we did so anticipate, is easily said, but for the f f 
to be Ens, without pur, v. Elgee. 60th—-Mjr Hon. G. A. Spencer to be Lt.-! y said, But for the fact we reter eur seeders te 
Col, by pur., v. Cockburn, who ret. ; Capt. E. C. Giffard to be Mjr, by pur, v.|/Paee 333 of the first volume, and page 69 of the second, of The Anglo Ame- 
Spencer; Lt. Hon. A. Hope to be Capt., by pur., v. Giffard ; 2ad Lt. W. F.) rican. Enough of this, however, and, to return; the Agitator is completely, 
L. Meason to be Ist Lt., by pur, v. Tope H. E. Galton, Gent, to be 2nd Lt ,) aud for ever, put down; he is obliged to study his slightest public movement, 
by pur., v. Meason. 63rd—Ens R Taylor to be Lt, without pur. v. Consi-'':9 measure every sentence he utters, to sing the same dull tune with unmean- 


dwe, dec. ; Gent Cadet T. W. J. Lloyd, from Ry! Mil Col., tobe Ens , ‘with-| foel 
out pur, v. Taylor 67th—F. Pratt, Gent, to be Eos, by pur 70:h—Gent’ ing variations, to feel that he is hampered, to be conscious from every-day 


Cadet J. M Buchanan, from Ry! Mil Col, tobe Ens., v. Humfrey, dee. 87th! veats that he no longer commands ether the minds or the sympathies of the 
—2nd Lt. H. F. Williams to be Ist Lt, by par, v the Hon. R. W. D. Shir-) multitude, aad—worse than ali—to watch the diminishing Rent. From £3000 


; E. W. J. Palcher, Gent., to be 2ad Lieut, by purchase Vv. per week, which was about the maximum of the sinew of the Repeal war, it 
has gradually diminished to the comparative contemptible gathering of £179, 

Hosprrat. Stavr.—Staff Sorg of Ist Class J. Kinnis, MD. to be Dep. Insp.-| indicative that it ispearly at its last gasp, and with it the Agitator's politieal 
Gen. of Hospitais, with local rank in Chiva, v. Barelay, dec. | struggles will also die. The minister, ike a modern Samson, has broken down 
Orrice or Orpnayce, Dee. 26.—Corps of Ry! Engineers—2nd Captain A.''the main supports of O'Connell's ostensible cause. The enlargement of tue 
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ley, who ret. 
Williams. 
Brever.—Capt. F. Stupart, 26th Ft.. to be Mjr im the Army. 


Gordon to be Capt., v. Rutherford, ret. on full pay ; Ist Lt. R. G. Hamiltoa! 
to be 2nd Capt., v. Gordon ; 2nd Lt. E. W. Ward to be Ist Lt , v. Hamilton :] 
Ist Lt. H. W. Lugard to be 2nd Capt., v. Harness, seconded; 2od Lt. W. Ho 
Jesse to be Ist Li..v. Lugard. Ryl Regt of Artillery —Gent Cadets to be! 
2nd Lts:—J. F. E. Travess. vy. Desborough, prom.; Hon. E. T. Gage, v | 
Russell, prom.; N. S. K Bayly, v. Shaw, prom; G. Barston, v. bennox,, 
prom. ; G. Leslie, v. Henry, prom. ; A M. Archdall,v. Flint. prom ; C. Wright,) 
v. Taylor, prom.; J. E. Thring, v. E. yememen! ak W. M. King, v. Pipon,) 
prom; H. L. F. Greville, v. Paterson, prom. , 5. R. B. Swinny, v. Leseed 
prom. ; H. Bent, v. J. D. Shakespeare, prom. ; F. R. Glenville, v. Hamley.| 
prom ; H. J. W Jervis, ¢. Ficld, prom. Corps of Ry! Engineers—Gent Cadets; 
to be Lts :—J. G. Jervis, v. Galton, prom; H. W. Tyler, v. Barlow, prom ;| 
J.C B. De Butts, v. Scott, prom; W. S. Stace, v. Ross, prom; G. 8. Tilly, | 
v. Togtis, prom; E. Stanton, v. Hope, dec. 

War-orrice, Dec. 31.—2ad Regt. Drags.—Capt. J. Stewart, from hf-pay | 
Unattached, to be Capt. repaying the dif. v. G. Adams, who exch. ; Capt. E | 
Croker, from hf-pay 84th Ft., to be Capt, v. Stuart, who exch.; Lt. H. M. 
Campbell to be Capt., by pur., v. Croker, who ret.; Cor. W. F. Carruthers 
to be Lt., by pur. v. Campbell ; G. H. Earl of Mount Charles, to be Cor., by 
pur. v. Carruthers.—16th Regt. Lt. Drags.: Lt. W. P. Waugh to be Capt., by, 
pur. v. Bonnam, who ret ; Cor. W. K. Orme to be Lt., by pur., v. Waugh ;) 
G. B. Williams, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Orme.—Scots Fusileer Grds. : 
Mjr. and Byt.-Col. B. Drummond to be Lt.-Col, nf oe v. W. H. Scott, 
who ret. upon hf.-pay Unattached ; Capt. and Lt.-Col. H Colville to be Mjr., 
by pur., with rank of Col. in the Army, v. B. Drummord; Brvt.-Col. J. E. 
Caimes, from hf.-pay Unattached, to be Capt. and Lt.-Col., v. Colville ; Lt. 


and Capt. C. J. J. Hamilton to ve Capt. and Lt.-Col., by pur., v. Cairnes, who 


ret. ; Ens. and Lt. J. H. E. Dalrymple to be Lt. and Capt., by pur., v. Hamil- 
ton; Ens. Sir E Poore, Bart., from 32nd Ft., to be Ens. and Lt, by pur., v. 
Dalrymple.—20th Ft. : J. G. Hay, Gent., to be Ens, by pur., v Coffin, who 


ret. —27th. : Lt. W. Butler to be Capt., without pur., v Byrne, dec. ; Ens. A. 


Dalzel to be Lt., v. Butler; Gent. Cadet B. Thomas, from Ryl. Mil. Col., to 


“assistance to Maynooth is grateful to Catholic hearts ; the purpose of erecting 
two other seats of Academical learning, in which the difficulties of Sect are 
‘not to operate against the privileges of any, is another blow to the factious who 
lhave litherto set up the cry of intolerance ; and the junction of the Catholic 
'Hierarcny with that of the Established Church in the Charitable donations and 
bequests for Ireland, is a complete entrance into the very citadel, the strong - 
|hold of the ultra-religionist Agitator. That the prelates of the Romanist Church 
of Ireland should be officially recognised in ttle was a wound to him, that with 
jall his zeal for Holy Church he would willingly have withheld ; that they 
should have accepted their appointments he affects to hold in indignation, as a 
falling-off in constancy, whereas it is but a falling off from himself and his 
brawling demands, and he shelters his mortification by crying out respecting 
the affront that the Catholic prelates are not named by their Sees. Now he 
|knows very weil that, legally speaking, the Catholic prelates are only titular, 
and, until recent enactments, they were always so_styled ; the removal of the 
word titular cannot make them bishops of Dioceses he!d by Bishops of the Es- 
tablished Church. Should the establishment of Church and State in union ever 
be abrogated—which we trust will never be the case—then, indeed, it may 
harmonise well enough to name Bishops of different denominations in the same 
province. Suffice it that the appointment gives general satisfaction, the main 
idissentient being the man who finds in it a factionary limb lopped off. 

_ The disturbances concerning Rubrics, Vestments, and Discipline, are rapid- 
ly increasing in England, they exist im every district, and it is evident that 
‘some action must be taken thereon else there is great probubility of a schism. 
It is somewhat to be regretted that the Primate is now far advanced in yeare, 


and that he is moreover one who would rather shun disputations than involve 
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himself in them. Not that his Grace is ever deficient in duty when occasion 
calls him, nor has his Orthodoxy ever been disputed ; but his nature and habits 
are of a peaceable and benevolent order, and he probably flatters himself that 
the storm is of a temporary nature, like many others which he has witnessed 

since he has beer. called to wield the pastoral crook, and that his best policy 

would be,—according to the homely but impressive language of a Scottish pro- 
verb—to “ jowk and let the jaw gae by.” Dr. Howley was Bishop of London! 
before he was elected to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, consequently he had 
to preside over a diocese in which controversy was peculiarly rife, and much of, 
it of an ephemeral description, but the atlair is of avery different kiad at pre-| 
sent; the revival of obsolete forms is, in the eyes of nearly all who dislike | 
them, very much like the revival of the Romanist observances and RENO 
a revival of the Romanist creed. However repugnant to the habits, and labo-' 
rious to the years of the venerable Archbishop, he will find it necessary, even| 
for the sake of the church which he loves, and which it is his duty to defend, to 
act vigorously and have the question settled permanently. We presume that 
he has power to call together the Suffragan bishups and other dignitaries of the 
Church for the purpose of deliberation, to enable him to make proper represen- 
tation to the Queen concerning the state of the question, but that nothing can) 
be authoritatively ordered concerning alterations ia the Liturgy or in Ecclesi-: 
astical discipline, without a Convocation under Her Majesty's command. And 
that this must be done is quite plain, to prevent a breaking out into a blaze of 
religious zeal in every quarterof England. 

The immense Steam Ship Great Britain wil] not visit these shores until next, 
August. Jt is purposed that Capt. Mathews, in the Great Western, shall make. 
three voyages previously, and then other three alternately with the Great Bri- 
tain, which latter will thus make three voyages between August and Decem. 
ber; her ascertained speed is highly satisfactory, and that which is calculated, 
upon is altogether astonishing. 

In France matters are at present tranquil; the war party have allowed their 
fury to subside, and the fighting Sailor-prince has ceased to manifest his mar-| 
tial views on England. All is in smiling order, the King talks of French pros-| 
perity and of the domestic felicity of the Royal family, and Guizot is as com 
pletely lord of the ascendant in the French cabinet as if it were composed en- 
tirely of hes own eleves ‘There are, it is true, two dissatisfied persons, but 
their cases do not excite much sympathy ; Marshal Bugeaud, dry-nurse to the: 
Royal Commander-in-chief of the Army of Africa, does not like the dukedom, 
offered to him, and is inclined to reject it, and Admiral Dupetit Thovars is, 
equally unwilling to receive the “Sword of State” which has been voted to| 
him. France is congratulating herself that the war in Airica is over, and that, 
her dominion in Algiers is permanently established. ‘* N’en crovez rien,” as’ 
Voltaire used to say; Abd el Kader yet lives, and the French had better not be, 
caught napping ; Morocco is checked but she is not rendered friendly. Wait a 
while and we shall see new matter for speculation in Northern Africa. 

In Spain there seems to be a temporary relaxation of the blgodthirsty fierce- 
ness which has of late so deeply disgraced her annals. True, the whole re | 
sources of the state and of the soldier-ininister who rules the state, are in re- 
quisition to discover the retreat of Zurbano, upon whom, could he be taken, all) 
the vindictive cruelty which at present disgraces the Spanish Military charac- 
ter, would be exercised without remorse. Speaking after a worldly fashion, 
the enemies of Zurbano are in the right to seek bin diligently and to crush) 
him effectually if found, for they have armed hie mind with such causes of ven-| 
geance that they can never be safe whilst he exists. ‘The manner in which his 
family, children, and adherents have been treated when they fell into the power 
of the day—for that is the most obvious measure of its permavency—must have 
closed the heart of Zurbano to every other emotion than that of bitter retalia 
tion It is somewhat curious that on each side of the Atlantic a soldier refugee 
exists, whose ‘* whereabouts’’ cannot be ascertained, and whose destiny cannot 
even be speculated upon beyond the flimsy basis of conjecture. Zurbano, in 
the most secluded obscurity, is perhaps maturing schemes which may produce 
a salutary revolution in Spain; Santa Anna, who has for some time been con 
sidered a deposed President and a fugitive, still keeps the field, and in the wild- 
ness of Mexican politics may possibly yet recover his ascendency. We do 
not wish to carry the parallel any farther, nor indeed can we, for the Spanish: 
Insurrectionist is the object of sympathy to many proud hearts, but the Mexi-| 
ean finds none untess it be among his own unmediate followers, who hope to! 
profit by his success. We have to-day given place to an article on Zurbano! 
and Aviraneta which throws considerable light into the characters of the two, 
and will probably be found an interesting paper at this juncture. 

The King of Prussia is about to give his country a Cunstitution ; it is just 
what was to be expected when he called together that convention which was. 
generally considered—though mistakenly—a constitution. This really great 
monarch was desirous of conferring on his subjects the blessing of a free 
government, but instead of running wildly into a pet scheme, he prepares his 
subjects for a cuange of which they had hitherto known nothing whatever by 
experience, and thus they gently slide into the condition of a people enjoying a 
Constitutional Government, instead of revelling in a liberty which thyy know 
but hypothetically. ‘The act itself, as well as the mode of it, is highly honor-, 
able both to the heart and the judgment of the Patriot King. And well he de- 
serves this last title who can, unsolicited, divest himself of absolute power—a 
trial of human nature hard to prove. 


Tue New Post-Orrice.—We have had great satisfaction in examining the ar- 
rangements of the new Post Office, and this satisfaction we have had to share 
with tens of thousands, for certainly the flocks of visitors cannot have amounted 
to fewer. The Middle Dutch Church in Nassau street, between Cedar and 
Liberty Streets has been leased by the Government for the purpose, it be- 
ing in a convenient situation for men of business, and the commercial require- 
ments being such that the Retunda Post Office behind the City Hall has be 
come altogether too confined for necessary business. We presume that the 
arrangements of the new Office have been upon plans suggested by Col. Gra-| 


ham the very efficient post-master of this city, and they do him infinite credit 
as the interior of the building is disposed of in such a manner as to be com- 
pact, convenient,and scarcely ever rendering it necessary for the officers and as- 
sistants of the Institution to walk long distances from one department to an- 
other , and, as for the accommodation to applicants from without, it is managed 


‘with the utmost regard to comfort and protection from the weather, and atten- 
tion to the female sex. 

At the northern entrance there is a baggage room on each side. On the 
ground floor in the body of the building are three circular recesses for the 
sorting of newspapers to three grand divisions, viz. North, South, and East. 
They take up the east side of the ground area, and communicate with offices 
for delivery at the Eastern windows. The letter sorting room is on the west 
side and corresponds in like manner with offices of delivery on that side. Over 
the North Entrance is the office of the chief clerk, and over the South entrance 
are those of the Postmaster and the Cashier. At the same elevation with a 
allery ronning along the sides are offices of the City Dispatch post carriers, 
ranscript Office, Marking Room. Offices of night clerks, and of mail carriers. 
Circular stairs are in convenient places under all parts of the estabshment, easy 
of access. There are 3228 boxes for letters &c., of persons renting them. 
The American National Emblem is placed ina large and deep niche over the 
door of the Chief clerk's office ; in short it is impossible to deny the fullest ap- 
proval of this well arranged Post Office, which, henceforth, ought to be found 
regular and prompt in ali the business transacted there. The direction boards, 
without, are ample and clear. 


Soiree or THE Firrn Wasninoron Greys —We have seldom had oc- 
@asion to witness these military festivals, but if they are generally what this was 
in particular, they are certainly captivating as well as elegant. It took place 
on Wednesday evening at the Apollo Rooms, and was certainly a recherche 
affair. Beauty was t.ere, and cheerfulness was the presiding sprit. Dancing 
was kept uptili a late hour, and the company seemed loth to separate. 


Soiree or THE Company or Nationat Capers.—This will be a 


‘|friendly rivalry with the foregoing, in which, doubtless, elegance, hospitality, 


and cheerful kindness will be found ; it will take place on Friday evening next 
the 7th inst. 

Batt. or Dopwortn’s Bano.—Our stout-hearted and liberal-souled friend 
Dodworth gives his annual ball on Wednesday the 12th inst. (See his adver- 
tisement. If ever man deserves the warm patronage of the public in his vo 
cation, it is Mr. Dodworth, who possesses one of the best bands in the U.S, 
and one of the best hearts in the world. 

Sr. Grorce’s Society Batt.—We just beg to remind our readers that the 
Third Annual Ball of this Society will take place on Valentine’s Eve, Thursday 
the 13th inst., at Niblo’s Saloon, Broadway. 


Literary Notices. 


History or Tae or Ferornanp anv or Srain.—By 
William H. Prescott.—3 vols 8vo. New York . Harper & Brothers. Per- 
haps in the whole region of history there is not a subject more interesting to 
Americans than that of the Period and of the Country to which this work more 
immediately refers. In it western Europe was almost entirely rescued from Moor- 
ish dominion, in it, Arms, Arts, Science, and Civilization began to make impor- 
tant strides, and in it the grand discovery was made which gave another world 
to mankind. The history of these reigns involves so much also of that of other 
Kingdoms when just beginning to fail mto general combination, that if properly 
wriiten it cannot fail to convey important instructions on numerous luteresting 
topics. That it is properly written, the nate of the author will be thought a 
sufficient warranty, and we can assure the few who may happen not to know 
his reputation that it will be found evidencing close and careful research, 
and put together in the quiet dignified style befitting so important a branch of 
literature as History. And here we must pay out comp!iments to the publish- 
ers, and offer our congratulations to the Reading Pubtic, that in the instance 
before us we sec a valuable book put forth in a becoming furm, exhibiting 
beauty of material, still greater beauty of typography, embellished with plates 
masterly executed, and, as it were, frowning contempt upon the beggarly style 
of publication which is a complete disgrace to American Bibliopolists. We 
have too long had to suffer all sorts of literary torture through coarse bad pa- 
per, bad composition, small type, narrow margins, and every thing calculated 
to retard study and disgust attention. We hope that buyers no less than sel- 
lers will do their best tu encourage this beiter style of literary commodity, and 
retrieve the credit of a people who honour civilization and refinement. We 
cannot too greatly praise the present edition of this fine work 

Tue History or Greece. Part VI. By Right Rev. Connop Thirlwail, 
Lord Bishop of St. David's. New York: Harpers.—We cannot add to the 
praise and commendation we have already bestowed on this work. ‘The bishop 
is a thoroughly learned man, and this history, written by him will be es- 
tablished a classic by future generations. ‘Two parts more will complete the 
work. 

Tus Caines. By Charles Dickens. New York : Harpers.—The reading 
public, who were so delighted with tre “* Christmas Carol’’ of this favorite au - 
thor, anticipated as great a treat in the work before us. Such anticipations 
are dangerous, as they tend to produce disappointment. This is a clever lit- 
tle thing, but not on a subject with which the heart so deeply sympathises, as 
that of its immediate predecessor. We need scarcely assure our readers, how- 
ever, that they will be gratified in its perusal. 

Tue Knickersocxer, ror Fesrvary, 1846.—We might stereotype our 
commendations of this favorite Periodical, were it not that the names of the 
months have successively to be altered. We have only been sble to glance 
over the pages of the present number, but, to judge of the whole feast by a 
taste here and there, we may say that the ynaterials and the cooking are as good 
as ever. 

Magazine, ror Fesruary, 1845.—What astonishes us with 
regard to this publication is, that so lafge a quantity of elegant literature by 
well-approved writers, together with four fine plates and a tasteful piece of 
music, can be given, monthly, for three dollars per annum! Yet such is the 
fact. 

Portrait or Toomas Greenuatcn. Done on Stone by H. R. Robinson, 
152 Nassau sireet.—This lithograph is neatly and accurately executed, and 
does much credit to the artist. [t represent Greenhalgh in his peculiar attitude 
when preparing to run ; the hands clenched, the arms bent at the elbows and 
close to the sides, a handkerchief about his head, every unnecessary article of 
costume thrown off, his feet in close fitting slippers, and his toes slightly turned 
inwards. It is a clever sketch. 


*,* We are under the necessity of apprising the Public that we cannot sup- 


ply back numbers of either this or of preceding volumes of The Anglo Ame- 
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Anglo American. 
DEPARTMENT O E FINE A 


PAINTING. | @ heaviness, an incompatibility of parts with parts in the same design. Bu 
There is a kind of half insinuation, half reproach, current in the criticism of @¥€n here some portion of the blame is to be shared with the parties who are 
the Old World School, that in the American School of painting, there are but, the subjects of the painter's art. These are sometimes self willed, they have 
two departments recognisable as such, and these are Portrait and Landscape., taken up notions respecting favorite costumes, or fashionable and, as they 
Not but that American painters have occasionally gone beyond these, and have think, becoming dresses, which they have then in wear; forgetting or ignorant 
entered the department of Design and Composition, properly so called, with a| that the colours which may suit the Drawing Room, the Ball Room, or the 
reasonable degree of success, as to the merits of their works; but then, say| public promenades, are not always those which suit a picture frame, or the 
the Critics, these were but casual efforts, few and far between, and seldom soar-| Walls of a Saloon. Again the fashion of the day, no matter how absurd it 
ing to the heights of genius and the full flow of enthusiastic imagination _ may be, is the fashion in which the drapery must be painted ; it is true that 
We are not about to enter upon a refutation of these remarks, because to 4, this does not seriously affect the portraits of gentlemen, for the variations, par- 
certain degree, they are true, but we think they can very easily, and very hon | Uenlarly in haf-length or in bust portraits of these, are not so prominently dif- 
estly be accounted for ; and the causes which operate at present, to confine and fereut as to produce ludicrous contrasts ; but, in regard to female draperies, 
cramp the painters’ energies, are such as will yearly be diminished, and we each month varies from its predecessor, and the annual differences are 80 
doubt not that, in a comparatively brief period, American artists will feel en-| Stet, that the lady who insists upon being painted in that of the present will 
couraged to develope rich sources of sublime, beautiful, touching, and other- find that by this time next year the effect will have become monstrous, and in 
wise excited feelings, to a degree of which the profession are as yet hardly the course of half-a-dozen years the picture and the subject will have but a poor 
thought to be conscious. chance to be recognised as kindred likenesses. The fact is, that individuals 
It is generally, and indeed troly believed, that artists in every department |4° not take sufficient care to consult with the artist with regard to permanent 
are persons of vivid imagination and of enthusiastic feelings, and that they, as effects ; they must have their own whim ; and if the consequence be disap- 
a body, less concern themselves about matters of mere emolument, than any | Po'™tment they lay the blame on the painter, though all the while he bas been 
other class of the community. Granted ; but it is only here and there, and) acting against his judgment, and has probably made many a wry face in pri- 
happily in very sparing numiurs, that they throw this prudential consideration | ¥€ for the sacrifice which he has been obliged to make, of taste to worldly 
entirely to the winds, and abandon themselves to the extatic anticipation of im-| Prudence. In Europe it is not so, at least to the extent we find it here ; the 
mortal honours, despite of physical deprivations and what the poet calls||pain’er's taste is consulted ; it is always respected, and commonly acted Upon, 
“ cheerless poverty.” Warm as the imagination may be, it is brought home to||and the consequence is much fewer deviations from permanent effectiveness, 
the artist’s consciousness that if he will paint, he must eat; and, as most paint. and 2 a lasting value to the work itself. 
ers are feelingly alive to the happiness of domestic life, they are exceedingly) In Lan ‘scape the American reed has oppestenny to throw into his atmos- 
apt to become husbands, and fathers: thus additional stimulus is given to in ‘phere a brightness and purity, which is denied to all European subjects except 
dustry, and the propriety of putting restraint on enthusiasm becomes additional |, those adjacent to the Mediterranean, and a gorgeous foliage, more particularly 
ly evident. Hence painters whether of the highest genius or of respectable that of Autumn, which is denied even anywhere to Europe This last is a 
mediocrity of talent, must either fora while or throughout the practice of thei) feature concemning which Europeans are siow of belief, though reiteration is 
profession, adapt their labours to saleable commodities, in order to effect the Slowly obtaining credence, and we know that the beautiful scene called * Au- 
due support of themselves, and of all whom they most dearly love. ||tumn,”’ in Harvey's fine series of American pictorial peculiarities of American 
This being the case, we see at a glance, why portrait and landscape should) | Scenery, was regarded by our countrymen with more than suspicion, whilst we 
be the most prevailing branches of pictorial art in this country. They are so,|/ “0 that there is nothing like exaggeration in the coloring of that beautiful 
everywhere, but among us pre-eminently. The country is young, its citizens! drawing. That American landscape painters are not wedded to the taste of 
have had to turn the wilderness into a fertile country, to plant and to spread the} gorgeous foliage, but merely devoted to trath in their representations, may 
commercial character, to raise it to the dignity of an important nation ; and al! ‘reasonably be mferred from the subdued coloring given by them to the Euro- 
these with but very little of what are usually described as the “ advantages of ‘|pean Scenery which many of them have had occasion to paint. They had 
education.” Plain common sense, and resolute determination have effected respect to nature by describing her in the colors she offers to view ; where 
these, and it is but of a comparatively recent date that those refinements in so-_ glowimg, they make her glow, where grave, they make her grave; witness the 
cial life have been cultivated, which the Fine Arts can so largely contribute to! landscapes depicted by Cole, Durand, and others who have cepicted European 
furnish. What follows’ Why, naturally, that the first indulgence of a picto- || as well as American scenery. 
rial nature, which the uncultivated taste presents to itself, is a portrait of the mas | We must defer vutil another opportunity the consideration of other depart - 
ter of the house, or o! his wife, or of his children; and the mereasing gratifi- ments of art, in which American Painters have occasionally engaged their ta- 
cation he experiences, may lead him to desire groups of those loved objects. lents, and of others still in which they have hitherto scarcely had encourage- 
Heaven knows, that sheer vanity, in more sophisticated society than such as we) ment to engage themselves at all. But the whole question of a general school 
have alluded to, will produce the same effects; all love to gaze on their own of pictoriai art now begins to be matter of consideration, and is every way de= 
likeness, except those who are conscious of great deformity, or of great irregu- serving of discussion. 


larity of features, it is but natural; a heathen poet tells us of an early instance in, THE WORKS AND GENIUS OF MURILLO. 


the story of Narcissus, a christian poet, insinuates the same in that of our ear-| a . . 
In his visit to Seville the Rev. W. Robertson surveyed with attention the 
liest progenitrix Eve. Simple or refined then, primitive or adorned, we find | pictures of Murillo for which that city is so celebrated. Few critics have write 
that asemblance of “The human face divine’’ has ever a charm to the origi- ‘ten more eloquently on this subject. 


nal, and is likewise continually interesting to relatives friends, critics, —aye, | “ To return to the Angel de la Guardia. Connoisseurs, no doubt, will turn 


and even to enemies and misanthropes. No wonder then that Portrait painting, away from this noble picture with comparative indifference, and will observe 


t to those wh ||how inferior in execution it is to others, which, accordingly, engross all their 
be the So attention. Butstill, in moral power, it is superior to any work of Murillo’s [ 


place paint ¢o live, in order that afterwards they may be enabled to lire to} have ever seen ‘There is an eloquence, a moral power, in the calm, solemn, 
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The next grand step in the demand for works of art, consists in a lively re 
presentation of scenes which we love, and with which weare familiar; of strik- 
ing objects, which we have seen or heard of, and of places concerning which! 


we can relate some incident. 
a love of the abstract; a glowing landscape of what others have seen, and of 
which our own alnost instinctive love of the beautiful, the surprising, or of the 
curious, leads us to admire and approve, is the necessary advance from locality 
to generality, and no wonder that landscape painting should elbow that of Por- 
trait, and struggle with it for pre-eminence. 

In these two departments, therefure, the United States can lay claim to a 
degree of excellence highly to the honour of art. True there are many of 
mediocre tient in either, as where are there not ’—but considering the youth-, 
fulness of the American school, and its comparative isolation from others, of 
the Old World, which can avail themselves of the experience and the speci- 
mens of art of all preceding generations, it is rather matter of astonishment 
that it should exhibit so well, than that it should occasioually suffer by being 
brought into collision with those possessing advantages so much greater. 
Whilst it can call such artistsas Inman, Shegogue, Sully, Durand, Ingham, 
and others of like calibre, her own in portrait, and equally call to Durand, Cole, 
Weir, Huntington, Harvey, cum multis aliis as its eleves in landscape, the 
American school of art may stand forward with confidence to court public ex- 
amination and demand public applause. 

The main fault, as a general one, in American Portrait painting, is the defi- 
ciency in harmony or in contrast of colour. The consequence is apparent 
coaxseness of effect in the eyes of observers, often giving a sombre 


This love of the actual presently increases into/| 


| majestic, and benignant holiness of the angel's truly angelic face—an elo- 
quence, a mora! power, in the guileless, confiding innocence ot his infant charge, 
which stamp this picture as the work of a great poetic—that is, creative mind. 


| Murillos eye never beheld such divine holiness as he has expressed in the 


jangel's countenance, nor such pure and guileless innocence as he has pictured 
jin the child. They are both the idea! creations of bis own mind. The child 
is one of the most wonderful creations of the pencil in the world. The face, 
the figure, the attitude, are all perfectly childish; and yet there is an inde- 
‘scribable air of grandeur and majesty, inexplicably blended with infantine 
igrace and simplicity, which positively overawes. am at a loss to tell whence 
jor how this effect is produced ; but it appears to me as if the painter had de- 
(signed te convey the idea that the child had derived, from the consciousness of 
\divine protection, and the presence of bis angelic guide, a majesty and a confi- 
dence, not only superinfantine, but superhuman. The attitu-les of both are 
perfectly natural, graceful, and beautiful ; while there is some sing so gentle, 
| so earnest, and yet so lofty and dignified, in the angel as he points to heaven, 
_and something so confiding, so simple, so reverential, and yet so noble, in the 
ichild, that it is hardly possible to gaze on them without tears. O God! thou 
hast told us in thy word that there ere such holy ones sent forth to minister 
among men. Grant, for thy Son's sake, that such may watch overgne and 
‘mine, protect us on earth, and guide us to heaven. 

| ** There is no wonder that ‘The Guardian Angel” should escape attention in 
|its dark corner, more especially as it is placed near one of the very noblest of 
_Murillo’s works, viz., ** The St. Anthony.” This picture occupies perhaps the 
|best light in the cathedral. At the first glance :t fascinates, and the longer we 
\gaze the more we are charmed. It is one of the most pleasing pictures | ever 
‘saw. The holy man cannot be seen but to be revered and loved. He is kneel- 
‘ing. and beholds the infant Saviour surrounded by attendant cherubs, bending 
‘towards him. The expression of the saint's face is exquisite, every lineament 
is beaming with love—pure, heavenly, reverential love. I canhardly persuade 
myself but that the man who was capable of conceiving such a depth of hely 
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countenances strike at first sight as being perfectly lovely ; but on examination a an 2 
we percvive it is not the loveliness of mere flesh and blood which we admire.||ment which he has accomplished simply by recognising principles, the power 
it is the loveliness of the spirit within, which lights up the features with a moral) of which in producing the most beautiful, in both form and celor, his own prac- 
beauty, so that they appear to breathe every pure affection and every holy) tice has long illustrated. In his Laws of Harmonious Colouring, he blends the 
feeling. ‘So far as mere features are concerned, one may meet every day in| sciestific with the practical, which, in popular language, means two things ; 
the streets of Seville the counterpart of his infant Saviours or his Madonnas.| first, that he begins at the beginning of his subjects ; and, second, that he gives 


In fact, his faces are peculiarly national—they are all Spanish, and a'| Sevillian.”’| reasons for atl he advances. 
The work which we have just named has been too long before the public to 


The celebrated painter, Pau! Delaroche, is shortly expected in Paris from) 


Rome, where he has been residing for about a year., During his sojourn in the 


** eternal city ’’ he has painted three very fine pictwres, viz , a portrait of his 


Holiness the Pope, a Madonna, and a tableau de genre. 


ON DECORATIVE PAINTING 
FOR THE EMBELLISHMENT OF OUR DWELLINGS, 

[The following article, though apparently on a comparatively humbly branch 
of art, shews the author therein commented on to be a man of science, taste, 
and judgment. His reflections on the Fine Arts, strictly so called, and the pa- 
rallels and analogies drawn by that author, will be found highly interesting to 


the Painter, the Sculptor, the Architect, and even to the Musician, and we 


give it place here, in entire confidence of the approbation of our readers.— 
Ep.) 

It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that, while the world has been 
making extraordinary advances in all those arts that minister more immediate- 
ly to our physical wants, and are more especially devoted to purposes of utility, 


| 


render it necessary to give a detailed acceunt of its objects aud pm poses here. 
'We need but briefly state, that these are principally to introduce a better taste 
‘in house-painting or ‘terior decoration than has hitherto prevailed ; and to shew 
that this can be effected only by a vigilant attention to the harmonious rela- 
tions of colors to each other throughout all their ramifications of hues, tints, 
land shades : taking care that no harsh contrasts nor incongruous associations 
offend the eye, but that the whole present that bland consistency which is so 
agreeable to contemplate and which fills the mind with such pleasurable sen- 
sations. Such effect cannot, however, be produced without a rigid adherence 
\\o principles, without a knowledge of, and compliance with, tha loeb that re- 
igulate the harmonious disposition of colors. It cannot be produced by chance, 
\neither can it be produced in all circumstances, nor at any time in greatest per- 
fection, even by experience. Uniform and certain results can be cerived from 
‘the operation of principle alone This Mr. Hay well understands, and 1t is the 
‘doctrine, par excellence, waich he most anxiously incvlcates, and which, in all 
‘his works, he most urgently presses on the attention of the reader. He knows 
‘that amongst a thousand diverging paths there is but one that leads to the most 
‘beautiful, and that, therefore, it is next toan impossibility that this path should 
be taken by any but those who know the marks and sigus by which 1t is indica- 


we should rather have retrograded than otherwise in all those that address|'ted. As well might the mariner seek his way across the trackless ocean, with- 
themselves to our intellectual perceptions—to the more elevated, more refined||out the aid of the compass, as the artist seek to attain the most perfect results 
part of our nature. The inquiry how this should have come about is pregnant) in his art withoui a knowledge of, and adherence to, the principles on which it 
with interest, and, if pursued in a proper spirit, would lead to some instructive) is founded. For what the compass is to the one, ts such knowledge to the 


results. 
_It would be an error, however, we think, to judge of a nation’s social con 
dition or progress in civilisation by its attamments in the fine arts—to imagine’ 


other. 
| Agreeably to the rigidly deductive manner of reasoning which he adopts in 
all his writings, he precedes the mechanical or practical portion of his treatise 


hat the height of the latter marked the elevation of the former. All experi-| on colouring by an inquiry into the nature of colours themselves ; and, with 
ence goes to shew that this has not been the case hitherto, and that there have! |the aid of coloured diagrams of singular beauty and precision. exhibits the na- 
been many instances of nations excelling in the fine arts, whose social institu-||tural scaie by which the lightest colours gradually sink into the darkest ; and, 
tions, customs, and habits were marked by extreme barbarism. At first sight) vice versa, the darkest into the lightest; shewing, also, that the extremes are 
this would appear to be an inversion of the natural order of things, but a little reached through a regular and harmonious series of gradations, and may be 
inquiry will shew us that it isnot so. Jt will shew us that the fanciful ‘brought together without harshness or crudeness. 

has always taken precedence of the useful; that, amongst ail rude na-|| Mr. Hay adcpts the theory which allows but three primary colours, red, 
tions manifestations of the imaginative faculties and indications of an appre-| yellow, and blue, assigninz as his reason for doing so (and a sound and forcible 
ciation of the graceful and beautiful are found coexisting, with a very low) jone it is), that he could not permit himself to believe that nature would require 
intelligence as regardsthe convenient and useful. The untutored savage) seven colours to accomplish what art could do with three. From these three 
presents us with specimens of skill and dexterity in decorative art, in little) fundamental colours, he deduces all the others. The primary, giving by com- 
works of taste and fancy, which it would cost the trained artisan an ‘bination secondaries, and these again by a similar process producing tertiary 
effort to surpass. But we need be at no less to discover the reason of this. colours, and so on ad infinitum. The three primaries thus form a centre, as it 
Works of fancy and taste are emanations of man’s spiritual nature, of intuitive||were, from which all other colours emanate, and to which they may, conse- 
perceptions ; requiring practice, indeed, for their perfection, but none for their quently, be retraced. Mr. Hay’s first object, then, that all colours have a cer- 
suggestion. Works of convenience and utility, again, are the results of patient) tain harmonious relation to each other, and that a knowledge of, and careful 
investigation, tedious experience, and abstruse calculation. if, however, we lattention to, this relationship in their arrangement, will secure a consistency, 
were to conclude that, because nations do not scem to advance in civilisation.| which, without such knowledge and attention, will almost always be violated 
there must, therefore, be something in the latter inimical to the former, we) to a greater or less extent, and a harsh and disagreeable effect be produced. 
should commit another error, because knowledge, which is an essential ele-||He further shews the house-painter, who would take something more than a 
ment of success in these arts, is also one of the most essential elements of mere mercenary interest in his profession—and no excellence ever was or ever 
civilisation, and it should, therefore, follow, that the higher a nation rises in can be attained in any pursuit where this is not the case—that there is yet 
civilisation : the higher it should also rise in elegant attainments ; for the civi |'more to be attended to. He must, in the first place, thoroughly understand 
lised state being more favourable in all respects to the developement of genius the nature of his materials, and must recollect that bis work, unlike that of the 
than the uncivilised, it should give not only greater excellence in art, but) picture painter, can be seen in one light only, and cannot be shifted about till 
should produce a more general and more just appreciation of its creations.||the most suitable is found. To meet this advantage, the colours, says Mr. 
Yet we do not find it so, particularly in this country. While we excel in the Hay, must be toned in themselves, and thus rendered as far as possible inde- 
merely mechanical arts, we have but little to boast of, on the whole, as re-| pendent of position. Again, he recommends that a perfect accordance should 
gards those whose amiable purpose is to embellish the scene of existence, to;|be maintained between the prevailing colour of the furniture of an apartment 
surround us with pleasing objects of contemplation, and thus add to our en-|!and that on the walls, a guide to which accordance will be found in his disser- 


joyments, through the medium of the purest and most spiritual of our senses. | 

There can, however, be little doubt that our deficiencies in the more ele-, 
gant arts—we would here speak of them more especially as regards their ap- 
plication to domestic purposes—are owing, we should say almost wholly, to! 
the waat of a sufficiently general appreciation. A wider diffusion of taste in 
artistic decoration would necessarily lead at once to increased demand and im- 
proved effort. Under such impression, we do most cordially concur in the 
forcible observation of the author whose works are under notice, that to teach 
the generality of mankind to appreciate art is more necessary than even the in- 
struction of artists. This is well and truly said, since, without such general 
appreciation, there can be no general excellence, whatever may be the emi- 
nence attained by individual skill. j 

The next legitimate point of inquiry is, how it happens that we should be so 
far behind in ail that relates to decorative art as applied to domestic purposes, 
both as regards the excellence of the thing itself, and its general employment. 
We are disposed to believe it proceeds almost wholly from the great, the per. 
vading defect—deformity would perhaps, be the more correct word—in our 
national character, the all-engrossing, money-getting propensity, which dead- 
ens us to all that is elegant and refined, which leaves us no time for the en- 
joyment of intellectual gratifications, which debases and vulgarises the mind, 

renders it incapable of appreciating the merely beautiful—which, in its 
blind and sordid bigotry, reckons all pursuits, al! studies, all enjoyments worth 
lesa, save one—the acquisition of wealth, that moral upas-tree, beneath whose 
noxious exhalations no generous sentiment can live. 

We have said, and, as we believe, truly, that the height of a nation’s civili 
sation cannot be safely estimated by its attainments in the fine arts. There 
isa much surer and better criterion to judge by—its domestic condition. In 
proportion to the taste and elegance which we find pervading the homes of the 

le, will be the amount of their intellectual refinement. As they advance 
in the former, so will they in the latter,—which is, indeed, neither more nor 
less than @ manifestation of intellectual ascendancy. Taking this view of the 
matter, it is any thing but flattering to our national vanity to re- 
flect on our grievous deficiencies in the respects alluded to. In the 


‘tation on the properties and relations of colour. 

_ The propriety of this recommendation is too obvious to require comment. 
‘Mr. Hay further recommends that in colouring an apartment a particular tone 
or key should be previously fixed on, the propriety of observing which condi- 
‘tion 1s equally manifest as the first. It secures unity, consistency, and pre- 
‘vents the intrusion of discordant colouring by imstantly detecting its presence. 
| Addressing himself now wholly to the practical part of his subject, he next en- 
joins an attention on the part of a house-painter to the purposes and character 
of the various apartments, and points out, in general terms, the appropriate 
‘colouring of each. Warm, rich, and substantial for dining-rooms, light and 
lcheerful for bed-roumns ; cool and simple for lobbies and vestibules ; grave for 
libraries, &c. He further enjoins the house-painter to take the style of archi- 
tecture, the situation of the house, the quantity of light in the apartment, &c., 
into account, and to recognise the legitimate influence of each in his proceed- 


ings. 

Mr Hay objects to a large use of vivid and intense colours. He says they 
ought to be sparingly employed, and never as principals, but always merely as 
laccessories to heighten the effect of splendour and richness. @Without ques- 
tioning the propriety of this rule in the special case of its application to the in- 
terior decorations of dwelling-houses, we would just remark, that brilliant co- 
lours are sources of intensely pleasurable sensations ; and that mankind, Na- 
ture setting the example, have delighted in them in all ages and in all condi- 
tions, from the lowest pvint in civilization to the highest. There can be no 
doubt that in this country we indulge far too little in what may be called the 
luxury of colours. Climate, unquestionably has a share, and, probably, a very 
large one, in producing this effect ; since we find that a love of, and indulgence 
in, brilliant colouring is one of the peculiar characteristics of those who live 
under brilliant skies. But it would be interesting to know whether any and 
how much of our severity of taste in this respect is attributable to the stern 
spirit introduced by the Reformation. That spirit was fatal to architecture, 
and to many elegant arts and refined tastes besides. : 

Brilliant colours, however, it must be confessed, are of difficult management. 
They are like edged tools, requiring much caution on the part of those who 


devotion, and of so faithfully portraying it, must have been a saint himself. itl lceneral case, of all indications of taste in the internal decorations of our 
is hard to imagine how he could commit to canvas such powerful peuraite-tid dwellings, or, which is, perhaps, yet more to be lamented, in the presence of 
I may be allowed to use the expression—of al! that is pure, and holy, and) the evidences of a bad one, our understandings have been hitherto wrapped in 

heavenly, if he had no experimental knowledge of them from his own soul. })a kind of Cimmerian darkness, as regards the employment of decorative paint- 
know of no painter of equal power in this respect with Murillo. Raphael has ing for domestic purposes, for the embellishment of our dwellings. A ray of 

; left one or two perhaps unrivalled even here ; but the great charm of a large, light, however, and a brilliant one, hes been let into this dark profound by Mr. 

} number of Murillo’s chefs d° auvre is their singular moral beauty. Many of his| Hay, whe vot only points to a better state of things, but leads the way. Mr. 
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use them ; but if kept under the control of a orrect, rigid and watchfu: taste, the filling up should exhibit a perfect accordance in al! re-pects with the melo- 
they might we think, be much more largely employed with good effect in va- dy, or outline, and thus produce a similar effect, through the instrumentality of 
rious ways than they now are ‘The excavated remains of the ancient cities of ihe eye, that harmony in music produced by that of the ear. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum prove that brilliant colouring could be successfully | Mr. Hay completes the evidence of the truth of his theory by illustrations, in 
applied even to the comparatively hamble purposes of internal decoration ; which he exhibits a comparison between the scale of forms adopted in histrea- 
some of the most ordinary dwellings in these cities exhibiting specimens of in- 'se, as the elements of harmony and the lines by which they are produced, and 
tensely vivid colouring, though wanting somewhat, it has been said, in artistic ‘he scales of the musician and colorist, ‘in order to make it more clear that 
skill in the arrangement. form, like sound and color has its three primaries, and that, consequently, there 
Mr. Hay is of opinion that ornamental painting, as applicable to interior de- | can be no perfectly harmonious combination of forms in which one of these is 
coration, is advancing towards its ancieat excellence, and that an improved wanted.” In this sentence, quoted from his work, we bave, in a concentrated 
taste on the part of the public 1s producing an increased demand It is pleas- form, a principal portion vi the substance of his treatise ; and it it must be for 
ing to learn this, and but an act of justice to add, that such results are, we those who take an interest in such speculations to judge for themselves as to 
have no doubt, in no small measure owing to the example set by bimself in his ‘be success of the effort. Let opinions as to this, however, be what they may, 
practice, and to the recognition and adoption of the principles which his writings | will, we cannot doubt, be unhesitatingly admitted, that Mr. Hay has in this 
inculcate. | treatise started some ideas that are entirely new, and that he has opened a field 
On the subject of ezsthetical taste Mr. Hay’s doctrine is, that all combina- of speculation in which a rich harvest may yet be gathered. 
tions appreciable by the eye or ear are regulated by certain geometrical prin- Mr. Hay’s vext work, Proportion ; or, the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
ciples, and that the laws by which they reciprocally operate are demonstrable. Analysed, is a bold and ingenious attempt to reduce taste in the combination of 
And again, that the proportion, harmony, and consequent beauty and grandeur forms to fixed principles. He is a subscriber to the opinion, that the surpassing 
of combined forms, colours, and sounds, may all be reduced to system, and a beauty of the Grecian works of art was wholly owing to their working by cer- 
correct standard of esthetical taste established. He further suggests it as a tain geometric rules, which conducted them inevitably to excellence. This 
probability that there is a mathematical principle in the human mind, which belie’ brings him, of course, in direct opposition to Burke, who has declared 
comprehends through the senses, and respoads instantaneously to the deve- that beauty has nothing to do with calculation and geometry. Otherwise, says 
lopment of similar principles in the combinatious of matter as presented to the this great authority on such matters, beauty might be demonstrated, we sup- 
eye and ear. ‘pose we may add, like any other mathematical truth. And so it can, says Mr, 
That there is such athing as a standard of excellence in the arrangement | Hay; and to shew that it can is the purpose of his treatise. 
and com ination of matter —a perfection to which all taste would declare alle-- Wecome now to Mr. Hay’s last, and, we are almost tempted to say, his best 
gance, all judgments bow, cannot, we think, bedoub ed ; but that such stan-| work, because of the more popular nature of its interest, Original Geometrical 
ard has yet to be discovered, the differences of taste amongst individuals, and,, Diaper Designs. This work is now in progress of publication in monthly 
oa a broader scale, amongst nations sufficiently prove. In the vagaries of fasu-| parts. Its object, as its title indicates, is to furnish original designs for deco- 
ion, too, which are neither more nor Jess than gropings in the vark, blind search-| rative painting, and various kinds of manufactures. é Each part is enriched by 
ings after a desirable something, which all fee! exists, but which no one knows diagrams of great beauty, direct emanations of principle, and consequently 
where to find, where to look for, we have avother evidence of man’s instinctive presenting entirely new combinations of form. 
belief in a perfection which he yet cannot attain, which he has hitherto been un-|| We have now gone over ail Me Hay's works; but, we confess, not in a 
able to attain, but which may vet be revealed to him. We believe, that there, ™auner calcula ed tu do them the justice they deserve. This, indeed, could be 
is a mathematical principle iv the human mind which at once recognises and done only in the pages of a work devoted to scientific pursuits, and whose par- 
responds to similar principles in the com»inations of matter. How else could Ucular class of readers may be supposed to possess that peculiar turn of mind 
the appreciation of regularity, harmony, symmetry, and other manifestations which delights in philosophical inquiry, and in the abstruse investigatiuns of 
of the operations of this principle, be so instantaneous, so universal, and the science. Yet, enough has been said, it is presumed, to shew that the author of 
pleasure derived from them so exquisite! | the works we have just been noticing is a remarkable man. He undoubtedly 
Mr. Hay instances the human countenance as displaying in an eminent de-, 's. He is a leader in his vocation ; one of those men who stand prominently 
gree the geometric principle of beauty, aud illustrates his assertions by a dia- out in front of his fellows, and who, by the force of original genius, have ac- 
gram. He says, that if we would produce a countenance of the most perfect) quired a certain ascendancy over the public mind. 
beauty we must first find the most beautiful ellipse, which, citing Plato asau- | he art of house-painting has hitherto been considered a very humble one ; 
thority, he says is that which will harmoniously inscribe, or be inscribed, by a, but it would be no difficult task to shew, that it 1s far from being so inherently, 
rectangle formed by two scalene triangles united by their longest sides. ‘This, an that us degradation was wholly the result of combined negligence and in- 
is the ellipse par excellence. aud the fulness of its periection certainly entitles Cépaci y. The proof of this may be found in the elevation to which it has 
it to the distinction, being one of the most graceful and elegant forms of which, been raised by the genius and talent of Mr. Hay. 
perhaps, matter is susceptible. I is, of course, adapted to the female coun-)) 
tenance alone, being unsuitable to the sterner character and more rugged na- | Music. 
ture of man, which demands a harsher and more irregular outline. 1 aaa 
Presuming that there is such a thing as a standard of excellence in form, a At the present juncture a most lively ardor seems to pervade in the city with 
point of perfection in which all beauty centres, and tvat there are rules by regard to music, but whether it is the ardor of Fashion or of Taste, d.es not 
which this perfection could at all times be attained with unerring certainty, we) yet clearly appear. If of the former, it will suddenly subside as soon as the 
come to some rather curious results. The kuowledge of such rules would, ap- of the lester & will 
parently, be fatal to the supremacy of genius by presenting a mechanical) 
means of reaching those achievements of which genius alone has been thought brightness unless extinguished by untoward circumstances. We confess our- 
capable—which, in truth, constitute that genius Like the discovery of gun-| selves compelled to the belief that fashion is the moving cause at this time, be- 
powder, which at once placed the strong and the weak on the same level, $0) cause it is inclined to commence operations at the wrong end of an otherwise 
apparently, in an intellectual sense, would the discovery of such those med plan. duce and its will ihe 
alluded to But perfection is the thing wanted, and certainly the shortest and| 
surest way of attaining it is the best. It was the voice of Fashion which called into existence the large opera house 
The French understand these things better than we do, and place a higher) in Church street, which afterwards became The National Theatre. An excite- 
value on the social influences of a retined taste; and so general is the diffu | ment had been created, people rushed with eagerness to contribute towards 
sion of this taste in France, that they have a saying. that * Sound criticism 8) raising and decorating the building, and procuring an Operatic troupe; for a 


art is as often echoed by a wooden clog as by a polished boot.” 
The present King of France is well aware of the goud moral effects pro.||°* weeks the opera was attended by crowds of fashionables, the dress boxes, 


duced by the cultivation of refined tastes. He knows that the frequent con-| being all private property or taken by the season; nothing else was talked of 
templation of graceful and beautiful objects has a softening and humanising |in the coteries, and the Italian fever was in a raging state. Like all other ex- 
tendency, and it is from such conviction that be is so anxious to see tastelu |) citements, where the matter is inflammable and burns freely, the blaze soon ex- 
designs in the commonest wares. He cares not into what fashion silver and) pired, and shortly there was the nightly melancholy view of “a be. garly ac- 


gold is wrought, or what shapes may be given to painted and gilded porcelain, ony : a 
but he is anxious that the clay vessels of the poor shuld have chaste and ele-||\°°'"* of empty benbe 3 at began to be discovered that ‘* the Opera houve was 
gant forms, that a refined taste may be thereby widely dissemina ed through-| '" @ horrid situation,” that “the building was not sofficiently elevated,’ that 
out the land, and sume of the most desirable ends of civilization be thereby ||" the artists were, after all, only of an inferior quality,” that—in short, the ca- 
promoted. Phis . wise, It is patriotic, and shews Louis Philippe to be _ of fashion had taken another turn, and the Opera, the artists, and the 
the were to be “whistled down the wind to prey at fortune.” Now 
of Form, in which he precedes the discussio. of his subject by stating the weti-||'be fact was that the troupe alluded to was on the whole a very sufficient one, 
known fact, that there are no fixed principles by which forms may be harmo-| decidedly better than that which is now in the city, and much stronger in 
niously arranged, and that our ideas of beauty are mere undefined abstractions | ,umbers There was a still better one which arrived here in 1832, and which 


This beir g the case, he submits, that a desideratum in the arts would be SUP- included Pedrotti, Montressor and Fornasari ; these very wisely perceiving their 


plied, and a sure and simple mode of obtaining at all times the most perfect 
results, as regards beauty of form, be secured, if it could be shewn that there 
is a strict analogy between form aod sound, and that a system of linear har 
mony similar to that which regulates the arrangements of musical votes could 
be established ; and to prove the existence o this connexion is the principal 
object of the work He begins by sewing, that there are but three homogen- 
eous or prim itive sounds in music, the tonic, the medient, and the dominant, 
from which all others proceed ; ani that in form there are, also but three ho- 
mogeneous or primitive parts, the circle, the triangle, and the square, by the 
combinations of which all varieties of forins are produced ; these, again, hav- 
ing their origin in three kinds of lines only, the straight line, the crooked line, 
and the curved line. He exhausts the analogy, by comparing the secondary 
notes, which make up the seven notes of the musical scale, the supertonic, the 
subdominant, the submedient and the subtonic, to the parallelogram, the hexa- 
gon, the rhomboid, and the ellipsis. 

Having thus shewn @ general analogy between sound and form, Mr. Hay 
proceeds to shew a coincidence in detail, steering his way through the intrica- 
cies of his subject with a steadiness and dexterity which, whatever may be the 
opinions entertained of the soundness of his theory, cannot but inspire respect 
for his talents. He defines the melody of ‘orm to be the general outline, cor- 


responding with the simple air in music, which is, in that science, the melody. 


being true, it becomes equally imperative in architecture, as in music, that 


‘ 


's ight chance of permanent support here, betook themselves to the South, and 
‘nave been seen here no more, save casually and en passant. 

Even while we write, our opinions have received additional confirmation of 
\their truth ; at the very juncture when public applause was the loudest in fa- 
‘vor of the Italian company, and speculation was afloat as to the most eligible 
}spot whereon to erect a /arge theatre capable of holding the immense numbers 
‘now debarred from the wished-for enjoyment of opera, through the limited size 
of the present building, the series of representations comes to a close; supe- 
rior attractions are found in Soirées, Balls, and private entertainments, the 
praise and lip admiration are loud as ever, but encouragement cannot be found 
throughout the fashionable coteries of thétity, for the commencement of ano- 
ther series. We by no means would be understood to assert that there is not 
musical taste to be found in those coteries, nor in the community at large, bat 
we think that evidence is given that fashion predominates over taste, thus far ; 
and hence we think that the promoters of a new theatre for opera, however me- 
ritorious in their aims, would begin at the wrong end; they would build an 
opera house in order to cultivate musical taste, instead of building a Musical 
‘Seminary to enable persons to enjoy opera and other masterly compositions of 
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distinguished musicians. In other words they would give intricate harmonies! lin by Sig. Rapetti. The talents of this last-named artist are well known, 
before the taste is formed, instead of forming the taste to enjoy intricate har-||and he did ample justice to them after his first essay,for to speak truly, his vio- 
monies. | lin was flat whilst he played the theme of his variations. Ribas then gave 
We are the more strongly disposed to animadvert on this inversion of pro- the audience a taste of his quality both as a composer and as an artist, upon his 
ceeding in favor of a really good cause, because eircumstances have made us| unrivalled Oboe, and the musical entertainments concluded with Auber’s over- 
acquainted with an attempt to pursue what we consider the right course. An! ture to “La Sirene” it being played there for the first trme in this country, and 
attempt which has not been defeated, because it had not proceeded far when it ja charming sprightly thing it is. But we were sorry that the worthy leader 
was thrown into abeyance by the interposition of local calls for its advocates to) placed it at the end of his programme, as the audience were then beginning to 
labor in other several directions ; but which we believe they have as warmly at) move, to prepare themselves for another species of entertainment. 
heart as ever, and trast that they will revive at the earliest opportunity. This} Atintervals Miss Northall sang the following : ‘* Thou art lovelier” a pretty 
was the institution of a Musical College, for the cultivation of both ‘Theory ballad in whiclt the fair vocalist had opportunity to exhibit the quality of her tones 
and Practice, in every department of Music; and to assist in elevating the! and the volume of her sound, in both of which she made good impression on 
standard of national taste by the hearing of Exhibitions of Music publicly per-| her audience. She afterwards sang ‘“ With verdure clad’’ in which we were 
formed. ‘These objects it was purposed to advance, by erecting an appropriate) glad that she materially reduced the operatic ornaments which do not suit that 
Music Hall, with lecture rooms, class rooms, a musical library of standard) fine air, aud concerning which we had lately to remark ; and one more air call- 
works, the appointment of a Principal, Professors of Senior and Jumor De- 4 ‘* Why, why did I love ?” which was not one of her happiest essays. 

: Kiet ME GE _ |! The preparation to which we alluded just now, for a new species of enter- 
partments, and having the authoritative denomination above-named. All this! taininent, was that of the dance, as this annual Concert is always followed by 
it was proposed to do by the Institution of a Joint Siock Company with an €s- ‘a Bali ‘This was carried on with life and spirit until say four o'clock ; a com- 
tablished capital in shares, and for the permanency of which a charter might be, pany of at least five hundred setting down in the course of that time to a plen- 
obtained fiom the legislature, and the College might be regulated by pruden.| tiful and elegant supper. 


tial laws so as to insure discipline, command respect, and be effective ia pro-| Mr Crtrenven'’s Lecturers ox Scortisn Minsrretsy -Mr Clirebugh gave 


moting musical taste, by placing it upon the basis of science, experience, and his third lecture of the series, at the New York Society Library, on Wednes- 

day evening last. The subject comprised interesting memoirs of the life, cha- 

Now all this exactly jumps with the confessed necessities of the city and, tacter, disposition, principles, and actions of the lyric poet Burns ; together 
country in more ways than one. In the first place musical instructiou under! with remarks on the Scottish Kings, James I aad V, both of whom possessed 
the existing regime is very expensive to individuals, yet it affords but an in-,|much taste and skill in lyric poetry; he also commented with great propriety 
different emolument to projessors , particularly when it is recollected wkat a) pou other early writers of song, and composers of Scottish melodies, inter- 
ispersing his remarks with anecdotes, and other matters which engaged the at- 


weet tention, and greatly pleased his audience. In singing many songs illustrative 
‘of the lecture, he wasin his happiest mood, and much gratiiied his hearers, his 


vided und subdivided into sections, departments, &c., and in which the profes-| main defect being that hesitancy of vocal delivery so constantly to be found in 
sors and teachers give tauch of their instruction te classes instead of individu | the occasional public effortsof amateur singers. There are three lectures nore 
als, would open the field of music to many who, however anxious to cultivate) of the series, yet to be given, and we cordially recommend them to the atten- 


it, are precluded through the pressure of pecuniary circumstances, and that| “0? of all lovers of Scottish melody. 
important desideratum in society, as now constituted, would be, if not effected, Miss Bramson's Concer?.—This surprising juvenile Pianist gave a Concert 


at least materially promoted,—we mean the introduction of music as an in-||9% Thursday evening at The Tabernacle, which, although, not attended so num- 
tegra! branch of general education, and the consequent capability of joining erously as upon a former occasion, attracted quite as large an audience as might 
generally in congregational devotiona! music. Such an institution would al-o be expected at this festive season of the year. In fact at this period it re- 
stimulate professors, and diminish the number of idle pretenders ; and thereby|/quires not ony the highest talent but the most extensive reputation also, to bring 
it would supply to this city a wart which is confessed and lamented daily | audiences to concerts when there are so many fascinations in balls and Soirées. 
namely a convenient place for occasional concerts or lectures of any kind, |\We need hardly say that Miss Bramson was received with the warmest 


acknowledged sound judgment. 


sacrifice uf years, talent, and money have been made by each of them to en. 


while it would alse be a source of emolument towards the institution itself. 

This 1s a subject upon which there is much to be said ; it is replete with im- 
portance to education, to refinement, to moral and social conduct, to rational 
amusement, to convenience, tothe service of the Altar, te economy, to a thou 
sand other points connected with the welfare and happiness of society, many. 
of which are little dreamt of as bearing any analogy to Music in the abstract | 
There is much also which we purpose to say ; but perhaps it is better first to! 
awaken attention to the subject, indeiaitely ; after which we may chance to 
hear the remarks of cthere be..er able than oorselves to discuss the matter.| 
and who having late t heat thereon in their own bosoms, may have only need-' 
ed the fire ignited, upon which a warm outpouring would succeed. Will the 
musical world, aud lovers of music, give this an hour of consideration !” | 

AnnvuaL Concert or Evrerpean Soctetry.—We have always found: 

pleasure in noticing the movements of this excellent Amateur Society. It has 


existed now nearly fifty years, and its members have always faithfully en-), 
deavoured to promote the advancement of musical science. We can bear 


witness that for the last fourteen years it has both preserved within its own sa- 
loons and given encouragement without, to the cause of music, and it has be- 
come s0 intimately associated withthe habits and the good wishes of the New 
York citizens, that its very name sounds in every ear as the name of a friend. 
Its annual festival is one always long anticipated, and the attendance on each 
occasion is one of a dense crowd, nearly all of whom are more or less ac- 
quainted with each other. 

The annual concert took place on Wednesday evening last at Niblo’s Saloon. 
and the Society presented a bill o' musical fare that did great honour to their 
taste in selection; the performances also were of a highly satisfactory nature, 
though the satisfaction might have been somewhat increased if the performers 
on wind instruments had been a little more fastidious in getting them into ac-, 
curate pitch. The orchestra was ably conducted by Dr. Quin, than whem a 
more enthusiastic amateur does not live. ‘The essence of the concerts here 
is Instrumental music, though it was occasioually relieved by the vocalisin of 
Miss Northall, of whom we have had recent occasion to make favorable mention 
more than once or twice’ The concert opened with the Overture to “ Die 
Felsenmuelhe,” by Reissiger, which was played with great spirit and precision 
cf time, but was lacking somewhat unison of tone, as we have above remarked. 
Mr. Walier played an Obligato in good style on the old-fashioned trumpet with- 
out valves, and executed some rapid, difficult, and chromatic passages by the, 


aid of the skilful use of his hand in the bell of the mstrument. Mr. Ensign | 


played a * Valse Brilliante” with pleasing effect. The motif was elegant, but 
there was riot much opportunity for artistical display. A Septett by Hummel, 
for Piano, Violonceilo, Double Bass, Horn, Flute, Violin, and Oboe, was de- 
lightfully executed by Messrs. Timm, Boucher, Pirsson, Johnson, Hart, Mun- 
son, and Ribas; the instruments were kept in due restraint and their 
effects were finely blended; this was in fact the gem of the concert. 


The Overture to the “ Magon” by Auber, was followed by a Solo on the Vio- 


‘plaudits, and was repeatedly encored. for the spirit and precision with which 
lshe performed. In order to present additional attraction on the occasion, a 
‘younger sister of this very juvenile artist was brought forward, who played cer- 
‘tainly in a remarkebly clever manner, but after all it was not marked by any- 
thing of artistical skill, and we think it was a mistake to bring her before the 
‘public yet. We have always a jealousy of these exhibitions of precocious 
talent ; we remember our prepossessions concerning the really talented elder of 
the two, which were happily eradicated by her positive merits; but this last 
‘introduction is injurious to her sister, and has tended to make the matter rather 
‘a show than an artistical performance. 
| Ere we conclude, we would express our earnest hope that the parents of 
ithese very interesting children, will keep them steadily employed in their stu- 
\di@s, with the aim of procuring for the.» advancement in the solid qualities of 
the profession evidently intended for them ; and that they se dulously guard 
their young progeny from the admission of insidious flatteries, or profuse com- 
‘mendations, the effect of which upon the early dispusition, is rather to implant 
ivanity, than to cultivate improvement. We speak of human nature generally, 
‘however, and have no personal application to make, as regards these promising 
|young musicians. 

Music Asroap.—The last solemn scene of the translation of the remains of 
‘Weber was enacted, at Dresden, on the 14th inst. The coffn, covered with 
black velvet, embroidered with crowns of laurels, in silver and green silk, ar- 
irfved in that city from Magdeburgh, by the railroad, on the same day. At 
‘eight o'clock in the evening, it was transported in a boat to the right bank of 
‘the Elbe, where 500 infantry of the royal guard, with torches in their hands, 
lwere waiting to receive it. In the interior of a circle formed by the troops, 
‘were placed the members of the king's musical band, those of the two theatres, 
‘and several other amateurs,—by whom the coffin was removed from the boat. 
‘A funeral hymn, composed by Wagner, a pupil of Meyerbeer, was then chant- 
led by 450 singers, with the necessary instrumental accompaniment. The cof- 
fin was carried, followed by an immense crowd, to the Catholic chapel attached 
‘to the principal cemetery of Dresden; and, after the celebration of a funeral 
\service in that temple, the remains of the great composer were interred beside 
'‘shose of his son, who died about five years since. All the houses in the 
‘streets, through which the funeral procession passed, were illuminated with 
wax candles, placed in the windows. 

The Italian papers speak of a marriage between St. Leon and Cerito, but it 
‘seems to be little more than a rumonr. 
Meyerbeer has just addressed to one of his friends at Paris a letter, from 
which we extract the following age :—‘* At length Europe possesses a can- 
itatrice of the first order, and it is from the north that she comes. Mdlle. Lind, 
jof Stockholm, made her debut at the Opera in the part of ‘ Norma.’ Strength, 
‘energy, gracefulness, volubility of the organ, volume of voice—all is combmed 
‘in this admirable organization. She has as much soul as power, as much mor- 
\dant as ideal.” 
| Saccuin1.—The melancholy circumstances attending the death of the dis- 
‘tinguished author of the music of *(Edipus a Colone,” are but imperfectly 
and incorrectly given in the biographies hitherto published. M. Birton, author 
lof “ Montano,” &c., one of his pupils, ina recent French publication, gives 
the ae new and interesting details of the closing sceue of the great mu- 
jsician’s life :— 

“The Queen, Marie Antoinette, who loved and cultivated the fine arts, had 
‘promised Sacchini that his ‘Edipus”’ should be the first work produced at the 


| 


[Court Theatre at Fontainbleau. Sacchini had communicated this good news 
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to our family, and he continued, es usual, to place himself in the way of her! 
Majesty as she passed from the royal chapel from divino service, and it was)! 
her custom to invite him to the music room. There she took pleasure in hear- | 
ing some of his finest pieces from * Arvire and Evelina,’ an opera which Sac-| 
chini was then completing. Sacchiai having remarked that several Sundays, 
following the Queen appeared to avoid his sight, uneasy, tormented by the cit 
cumstance, he placed himself one day so ostensibly before her Majesty, that 
she could not avoid speaking to him. She received him in the music saloon, | 
and said to him in a feeliog manner, ‘My dear Sacchini, it is said of me that | 

ant too many favours to foreigners. They have so urgently solicited me to)| 
performed, instead of your C2dipus,”’ the * Phedre of Mons. Lemayne, 
that I have not been able to refuse it. You see my position—forgive me.’ Sac-|, 
chini with difficulty concealed his disappointment, made a respectful bow, and | 
was quickly on the road to Paris. He alighted at my mother’s. He entered | 
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the room, full of grief, and threw himself on the sofa ; we could get from him only) “persons insued in the Uniled States on the scale of “ participation,” ne the in: 
reat 


a few interrupted worés—‘ My dear friend, my children, J ama lost man !—| 
The Queen no longer loves me'—she no longer likes me!" All our efforts) 


portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in 


tain is very extensive. ban? 
| The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 


were in vain to soothe him. He would not eat anything. He was subject 60) institu ion —-their tables of rates—their distrivution of profits—and tue facilities afforded 
the gout, and an excessive oppression of the chest already alarmed us. We, by their Loan department—befure deciding to insure elsewhere. 


Pamphiets containing the last Annual eport, and the Society's rates, together with 


a h, and Guiilar u i me. He was put!| 
conch, and Loraux and conducted him ho P vlank forms, end the fuilest information, may be obtained upon application to tne General 


to bed, and in three days was a corpse.” 
Anticipatep Fart or tax Hicnest Structure 1n THE Worip —All ad- 


mirers of pure taste and of true gothic architecture will regret to learn that, | 


according to the last letters from Strasburgh, the noble tower of the Cathedral, 
or Minster, of that City, has given way, having inclined from the basement the 
width of two metres (six feet six inches English). This sad event is considered 
irreparable, and some fearful catastrophe is anticipated from its expected fall 
This ancient structure is justly celebrated as one of the noblest specimens of 
Gothic architecture in existence. The traveller who approaches Strasburgh 
from the German frontier, can form some idea of its great height (474 feet 
from the ground), as it towers above the adjacent plain, and is visible from « 
considerable distance ; but to the visitor, the admirayle proportion of its parts, 
and the united solidity and delicacy of the tower, give such an idea of unity, 


that its altitude—24 feet higher than the great Pyramid of Egypt, and 140 feet) 


higher than Saint Paul's, its facade being the highest building in the world— 
does not at first strike the observer. The nave of the present edifice was be- 
gun in 1015 by Bishop Werner, of Hapsburg, and was continued by the pious 
contributions of the whole country ; 260 years were occupied by the building 
before the New Tower was began in 1277, by the Architect Erwin, and con- 
tinued after his death by his son John, assisted by his sister Sabina, who exe- 
cuted some of the most beautiful parts of the ornaments and statues of the 
southern wing. He likewise died before the completion of this great work, 
and, with bis parents, is buried in the cathedral. 

Nor was it until the year 1365 that the Minster was completed, by John 


Hiltzen, of Cologne. The tower alone is 115 feet high. ‘The ascent to the), 
top of the spire, by means of 725 steps. commands an extensive view of the! 


surrounding country, byt its chief interest consists in the opportunity which it 
gives of admiring the delicacy of the stone fret-work of this stupendous build 
ing. Strasburgh lays claim to the honour of the invention of printing by John! 
Guttenberg, in 1436. Atthe recent celebration of the jubilee in his honour, 
the name ot Luther had deen inscribed on the base of the statue, but the Catho- 
lics were inexorable, and the Protestants were finally obliged to erase the name 
of the great reformer. The proportion of Catholics to Protestants im this city 
oe we believe, according to the latest retarns, as 22 of the former Yo 18 of the 
atter. 
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‘only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 


publishers. 

| [cp A File of all the pal Papers published in the United States amd Canada & kept at 
the Office, with a Last of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
several papers cir 30-1. 


| TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE. 


} AVE youpain! Bethankfui itis a vigorous effort of Nature to throw off morbi- 
| fic matter. From what may the morbific matter arise’ From a bruise, or ua- 
\wholesome air which bas become mixed with the blood, not lucorporated im it, but which 
lis habe to taint the whole mass if not speedily removed Ur tde pain may arise from 
‘bile which has become bad, rancid, putrid, in consequence of the want of power in the 
\proper organs to discharge it. THIs PAIN WHICH SO FRIGHTENS PEOPLE I8 only he 
‘symptoms of the efforts of Nature [or the vital principle of the blood}, to EXPEL the 
\PECCANT OF IMPURE matter, which would otherwise destroy the human fabric. All dis~- 
jeases are of the solivs or fluids, or both, When we have pain in our head, or in our 
feet, in our throat or in our back or bowels, let us but be satisfied that it is produced by 
\the efforts of our blood to throw out morbific matter, andif this be se, if we can but be- 
lieve and understand this, our cure will be easy and generaily sure. For our course 
‘will then be to Heip Nature to throw off the morbid matter, not to take away the blood. 
|For the blood, EVERY DROP WE HAVE IS KEQUIRED TO INSURE ULTIMATE 
‘HEALTH to the body, we must NOT LOSE A DROP ; neither must we use any medi 
icines internally which are not perfectly harmless, if applied ex'ernally to the body, So 
\we must not use any of the preparations of mercu:y, NEITHER MUST WE USE ANY Vege- 
table medicine of COR. OSIVE POWER. 

In order to discriminate between Tru‘h, which is eternal, and conjecture, which is 
‘like a transient vision, we must be ided by the light of EXPERIENCE. To what 
|soes experience divect? To the FREE USE OF DR BRANDRETH’S PILLS in all 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Lonpon—Instituted in 1805—E 
A by Act of Parliament. 
Directors 
MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Th>s. Starling Benson, Esq. Sam’! Henry Teush Herker, Esq. 
James Whatmin Bosanquet, Esq. Ambrose Humphreys, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester. Esq. Charles Russel, Esq., M.P. 
John Coningham, Esq. Kennard Smith, Esq 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. Danie! Richard Warrington, Esq. 
BAaNKERs. 
The Bank of England. 
CAPITAL (pain ve) ONE MILLION SfERLING, OR $5,000,000, 
AND THE STOCKHOLDERS RESPONSIBLE. 
Souicirors. 
London :—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston and Teesdale. 
New York :—Charles Edwards, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
London :—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York :—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D-, No. 1 Bond-street. 
SURGEONs. 
London :—Wiliiam Lobb, Esq. 
New York:—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
dwin Chariton, Esq. n Le Cappeilain, . 

Bonus of Eighty per cent.,or 4-Sths of ths Profits, returned to the step bette every 
three years, st compound interest, without any deduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The Subscribers having been appointed AGENTs for the above Company, are ready to 
rece ve proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBIon Office, consisting of perfect se- 
curity, arising from a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of larg+ Profits among the Life Policy-nolders. 

persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their wares to do business with this office. 7 
H FOWLER 

BUCHANAN, | Agents, ST Wall-street. 

WITH BOARD.—A couple of gentlemen or a lady 

gentieman may meet with very superjor permanent accommodations - 
ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. ‘The most 
given and required. 


references will be 


cases of bodily suffering. As this advice is followed, SO WILL THE HEALTH OF 
THE BODY BE. The writer has long used them and has never fouud them fail of im- 
parting relief. In all acute diseases let Brandreth’s Pills and mild diet be used, and the 
patient will soon be restored to good healtn. In chronic complaints, let the Pills be 
‘used as often as convenient, by which means the vitality of the blood will be improved, 
jand a crisis will be generally brought about; the disease being changed to acute, afew 
‘large doses of Pills and a few days’ confinement to the house, wiil change the chroni- 
‘cally diseased individual to a sound man. This is no figure of the imagination ; it can 
‘be proved by a thousand matter-of-fact men who have experienced it. REMEMBER, 
un all cases of disease,no matter whether it be a cold or a cough: whether it be asthma 
or consumption ; whether it be rheumatism or pleurisy; whether it be typus or fever- 
jand-ague, or bilious fever ; Ht ey o: whooping cough, or meazies ; whether it be scar- 
jlet fever or sma}! pox; that the Pills known as Brandreth’s Piiis will surely do more 
‘than all the medicii es of the Drug Stores for your restoration to health, and what is 
;more will surely do you no harm. 
| TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to foliow 
ithis common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things be so or not. Let them enquire among their 
friends and ask the same question. Verily, if EVIDENGE is wanted it sha!) be pro- 
cured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
BRANDRETH PILLS 

is the best advice mortal man can give you. ' 

The following case from Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a m¢ mber of the Ohio Le 
igislature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
Cure of violent periodical pain inthe head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 


this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 
Jackson, C.H., Aug. 1, 1844.' | 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
I take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to 1840 | sufferedinces- 
santly with anervous headache. I applied to the most eminent physiciansin Ohio for 
relief, but received none whetever. much prejudiced to ali patent medicines 
lrefused to use your Pills; finally my headache increased daily ; 1 as a last resort, and 
even without faith, bought a box of you: Vegetable Universal Pilis. On goingto bed I took 
5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since I have been partially attacked, I a applied to 
your Pills and al] was forthwith well. Icannot speak too highly of your Pills,for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
and feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 241] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 


‘eae every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (4g.17 
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The Anglo American. 


Fesruary 1}. 
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OTICE.—W. THOMPSON, General Agent and Collector, Washington City, attends 

to the Cullection of Accounts, and any otaer Ageucy and Commission Business, 

which may be entrusted to tiw by Publishers, Merchauts, and oihers having subscribers 

or claims in the District of Columbia 

REFERENCES —Messrs. Stucges, bennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan, 

and A. D. Paterson, Esq., New York; Messrs Gowen & Javovs, and Alderman Hays, 

Philadeiphia ; Messis. Vobbin, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs. Gales & Sea- 
ton, Washington, D.U. 30-4n. 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that the American edition of the 


DOC'TOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
} T HERE are inthe world med:cines adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
anu every symplom. And when men toilow the instinct of their natures, they use 
BRANDRETH’s PILus for the cure of their maladies. And tkose who have done so have 
‘javt bad cause fur repentance with reterence thereto. Tnese Piils are, indeed, quietly 
| becoming the reliavie medicine Of mankind ; fur ail Who use them In accordance with 


[tite plloied cirectuons, find so much benefit indivicually, that they recommend them to 


jailsuch of their tnenas thal may not at ihe time be enjoying goudhealin. ihese um- 


||wersally celebrated Pilis take Out Of the body all diseased, cecayed, or unhealthy parti. 
LONDON cil RIS i 1AN OBSERVER tney eradicate everything from the iuiman budy couuary to its healthy 


WILL BE RESUMED 


No matter of how tong duration Lue Coimplalut May have veen, thereis every Chance of 


WITH THE No. FOR JANUARY, 1845. ‘lrecovery when the Puls are Commenced with,and it ts ulletly lmMpossible tor them to 


UP Subscription $3 per Annum. cy 
*,* Periodical dealers, and the trade generally, supplied at the usual discount. 
MASON & TUIrTLE, 125 Nassau-sireet. 

We refer with pleasure to the following testimonials :— 

It gives me much pieasure to leara that you intend to re-publish in this country the, 
London Clintsti«» Observer, aud at such a price that it may Coaveniently ve lutroduced, 
into the most of Christian faulies. 1 have from its commencement considered it Oue) 
of the best religious journals in the English language; and wea-tiy recommend it to the) 

atronage of aii who desire to see Lhe true doctrines of the Refornstion faithfully and 
mpartiaily set forth aad defended. ALEX V GRISWOLD, } 
Bi hop of the P.E. Ch inthe Eastern Diocese. 

I was a subscriber to the Christian Observer dusiag the re pudjication of it in this! 
country, and have always regretted its uiscontinuance, as | regarded it to be a faithful) 
expositor of the true principles of our holy ieligion contaived in the hibie, and set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer. | am pleased co find that it is again to be Clrculatedin, 
our country, asi have every reason to believe that itis unchanged ia its character. | 

WILLIAM Bishop of the P. &. Church in Virginie. | 

I have heard with great satisfaction that a re-print of the Londou Christian Observer) 
is about to be underiakeniu New York. My eequaintance withitis of many yours" con 
tinuance. [| have never kKnowa a perivdicai couducted In a more truly Chrisian spirit,! 
or that taught more clearly, instructively. and Coosistently, tue great doctrines of the) 
Gospel As a true expositor of tue art’cies and other doctrival stundards of the Church! 
of England, and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, tue Christian, 
Observer is valuable to every Episcopalian. As a faithful witness against Lue present 
formidable pretensions of the Pa val Antichrist, especially as they are now exlubiting 
themselves in the writings of certain Oxford divines, and of their disciples, it ougut to 
be dear to the heart of every true sou of the Protestant Reformation. 

CHARLES P. McILVANE, Bishop of the P. &. Church ia Ohio, 

Iam truly gratified to learn that you are about to re-publish the Loudow Chis ian Ob-) 
server. It naslong been with me a favourite periodical, both on account of its decidedly 
evangelical principles, and the admirable spirit in whichitis conducted. 1 cordially com-| 
mend it to all with woom my opinion may have influe.ce ; and trust that the very mo-, 
derate terms on which you propose to furnisn the reprint, will secure for it an extensive 
circulation. JUHN JOUNS, Assist. Bishop of the P. E. Church in Virgina 

I have heard with very gieat pleasure that Mr. Mason js about to re-publish ihat admi-) 
rable work the Christian Obse: ver; and would heartily recommend it to the atten ion 
of all those members of our Church who wise to have in their families a sound and able 
expositor of the grest principles of the Keftormed Church of England. The cheapness, 
of the work will bring it within the means of almost all. 

MANTON EASTBURN, Assist. Bishop ot th: P. E. Church of Virginia. 

Ido most cordially approve of the re-publicationo: the London Christi:n Observ: oe 


the United States. B. WAUGH, One of the Bishops of the M. E. Church. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 

VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
ILE Steamboat WORUCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will ieave Pier No. 1, North! 
on River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdeys, at 4 o'clock, 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on thei arrival at Allen’s oint. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). | 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
ates persons are forbid trusting any one onaccount of the »bove boats or owners 
ay 11-tf. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Publree Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric; 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand sali of American vessels, iaciud-| 
ing the Goverament Vesse|s of War and Reveoue Cutters, luforins the Cowmercial,! 
Mercantile, and: Trading tucerests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets ot 
Telegrapa Flags, with Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sivops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for cvn- 
versatioa. | 
Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their) 
building for the purpose of faciiitating the operatiors of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys 
tem of Marine Signals, and in conjnaction with Mr. A A. Lecaer, of the Telegrapiis in 
Waill-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it is contemplated to furnish the severa:! 
Pilot Boats with se's of the Marjane Siguals, by which means, the earliest information of; 
vessels’ arrivals will be annonsced fromthe offing, andthe Telegra; h Numbers displaye || 
at the Merchants’ Exch as soon as announced from below. | 
Vessels on approaching the fand from Se, are requested to hoist their Conversation) 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Desigaating Numbers, and to keep them flying uatil they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. | 
Signal Book (a pocket edition) wiilbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the! 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, graturtously. | 
Sets of Flags, Desicnatiny Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A.) 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Mariue Surveyor’s Office | 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. | 
New York, Sept. 1844. | 
I? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above— Schooners’ 
Ss 


injure; bearly @ century’s use has proved them innoce ot as bread, yet all powertul for 
the removal of disease, whether chronic or recent, infectious or otherwise. We have 
an account .o seitie wiih Ourselves as regards the pieasures aud pains of life. It is soon 
stated. Suppose you are highiyfavourca vy walure, having a sound mind jn a sound 
vody, the lot of bul few. You cannot but be affected when you observe so much suffer- 
lug trom infirmity around you ; which netther riches nor tue palliative prescrip- 
tious Of physicians are able to obviate. Even tne bestthealth is insecure unless a cer- 
tain remedy Can be used when the first advances of sickness Cumeson. If then you 
would avoid this state of thiugs,and you are anxious to secure your owu health, your 
judgment, aid a iong vigorous old uge, take wrandreth’s Pilis; with them youcan ne- 
vererr; aud you will avolo ali the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
one whose heaith Is hot periect take them dally for one month; mstead of weakening 
lyou, you wilt find all your faculties of mind aud body improved; all kinds of food will 
give you pleasure, and hone whatever will disagree with you. Your digestion will pre- 
ceed smouthly and pleasantly, your stomach will not require the assistance of wine, bit- 
ters, Or drams; in fact, you wil soon leara these things are injurious. The reason it ix 
easy to expiain. Digestion is effected solely oy the soivent power ot the bile. This bile 
ts made by, and secreted from the blood. 1t1is produced by the same operation from the 
vioud as is Lhe growth of the body, or any part Lhereol, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 
or the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pills you expel out of the vody those corupt 
humours which impede digestion, and cramp nature io al! ber operations. Those hu- 
mours which produce Caucer, Kheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, in fact, all the 
long Catalogue of diseases to which humanity ts subject, but which are reducible to one, 
IMPURITY OF BLOOD. Custom has designaied the naine of the disease by the place upon 
which the Impurity of the blood setties, or depusites itself; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, Upon the muscles, Rheumatisn ; tf upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 
{upon the knee, a White Swelling ; and wherever pain Is felt. or any feeling in any 
oi the contrary to health, there the impurity of the blood is endeavoring to estabiish its 
evilinfluence., So in Costiveness it is occasioned by the impurity of the blood, which 
nas become seated upon the muscles of the bowe's, and which prevents the proper ac- 
tion of the bile Lo produce the dally evacuauen of morbid Geposites. But ali these effects 
vt Impure blood ure cured or preveated by 'he use of BRaNDRETH’s Pitts. Ina word, 
they will give the power and vigor to the human constiiuuon it was Intended to have 
oy nature, and which It possessed before the absurd notiuns of the great advantages of 
Ponic or bracing. and minerai medicines were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
gestive powers and Strength dliminisi, as you will be toid by doctors aud other interested 
persons, you wiilfind your strength and digestion dally improve, aud ali the energies of 
your mite and body more lively aud vigorous, You will soon perceive that you ase 
every day adding to your well belmg by the simple operation of evacuating from your body 
the noxious humvurs of the blood, the source of alithe pain and misery experience d in the 
iuman boay. Such is the benign operation of Brandreth’s Pilis,thai they only take out 
of the body what is hurtful to it, thus producing its purification and its perfect health. 

The Brandreth Pils are the best medicine for families and schools. No medicine is 
so well adap ed for the occasional sickness ot children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them when the first symptoims show Lhemselves, the sickness will be the 
affair of only a few hours, and in scariet fever, measles, and worms, there 1s no medi- 
cine sO safe and So sure tocure. It ts allthat sould be used, or ongnt to be used. I 
speak as a father, and trom experience. 

Ladies should use Braudreth’s Pills frequently. They wil! insure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and generaily speaking, entirely prevent it. The Biandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 
males will find them to secure thatstate of health which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. In costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
a safe and effectual remedy. 

Trereis no medicine so safe as this; It is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 


jjrally used by humerous ladies during their confinement, to the exciusion of all other 


purgatives ; and tne Pils, being composed entirely of ne:+s or vegetable matter, purity 
the blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, In a manner so simple asto 


\|give every day ea-e aud pleasure. 


Man will be born to-day o! bliss, compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
how to alieviate until this aiscovery was presented tothe worid. The weak, the feeble, 
tne infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a ;hy- 
siclan. Adapted to ali circumstances and situations, they are the best meaiciwe ever in 
vented for families, or Lo take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 
THE BRANDRETH FILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, with ful! directions, at one store 
in every town in the United Siates. Letall who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
on which wre fac similes of the labels on the box, 11 Jike the Pilg, they are genuine—if 
uot, not. There has yet been, | believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 
hoped there will not, for it is impossivie to imagine a greater crime than that of making 
money by the miseries of mankind. 
The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Principal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail offices are 24] 
Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Browklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
and J. Wilson, Main-stiect, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
with full directions in English, French, Span.sh, Portuguese, and German. 
Observe the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
Srandreth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’s PILLs Is printea over Two Hundred times in 
Red ink. Rememberto see to this, and you will not be deceived wih Counterfeit 

ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
lesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


below—Brigs’, alone. »- 4. | Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta] Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 


public, if they desire GOOD FARE,PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to iuke it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has evdeavoured in all its internal arrange | 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious andconvenient A considerable 
part of the House has been appo: tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and Closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and genera! ar- 
areinferior to no apartments of a similar characterinany Hotel West of New 

ork. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and he is confident that in al! cases. those who honor bim with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, cither with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 

The “ McGreGcor Housk” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Easternand 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars onty, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters wili always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

IL? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommodag 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Vica, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf 


R. w. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive a few 
pupiis onthe Organ o¢ Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eldiidge-sireet 
in Harmony, Compositon, &c. (Nov. 23-6m } 


A= NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
commencement of 1533; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasonable|} 


flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 

N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 

Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of characier with pla 

ces. Ap 20-tf. 
RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe 

iV e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and marutac- 

ure? acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


‘OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the foliowing 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil) sail on the 


|succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from sed | Days of Sailing from 

} York Live 
Cambridge, |W. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov 16, Mar. 16 
England, Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16,Feb 16\Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, \J. Kathbone, \July i, Nov. 1,Mar. } Aug 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new, A. W. Lowber, \July 16, Nov 16. Mar 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. t, Pec. 1, April 1'Sept. 16,Jan 16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.( ropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprii16‘Oect. 1, Feb. 1, June t 


Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) lb. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May I6/Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fas sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signea therefor. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
Feb, 3. 


tate, Address D. E. at this Office. $t.28-tf. 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlin N.Y. 
and te BARING, BROTHERS Co. 
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ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee)| 
he ; Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this|| 
eee section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super || 
Ft 4 vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, | 
ae . And it is believedthat the accommodations it affords are such as toinducethe travelling | 
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